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A Magnificent Fool 


A sincere tribute to those Men of God, the ministers, priests and rabbis who walk and work ia 


Faith, in the midst of war... whose only weapons are love, prayer, and cool courage... the 


Chaplains of America’s fighting forces who become 


were resting at our base in 
Tunisia—a General and I. 


It was just a few days after a heavy en- 
gagement with the Nazis, and we had 
been commenting upon the fine cour- 
age and fighting spirit of our American 
troops. 

Abruptly, the General turned to me 
and said, “Say—do you know Chaplain 
C——?” And I answered, “Yes, I know 
him!” 

“Then,” said he, “you know a man 
who has been called a fool and also, 
one of the bravest men of this war. Just 
listen to this and see what you think.” 
And this is what he told me... 

“We were fully exposed, the morn- 
ing the Germans began their counter- 
attack at G——. They got our range 
with their artillery and we had to get 
into the trenches and fox holes in a 
hurry when their dive bombers came 
at us in swarms. 

“Just when I thought I had every- 
thing under control, I logked down 
the road and saw some man crawling 
towards us through the dim light in a 
Jeep. It seemed as if this fellow were 
coming right out of the German lines. 

“When I got a better look, I recog- 


nized him. It was Chaplain C———. 
His Jeep was literally shot to pieces, 
and two of the tires were flat. 

“Shells were dropping all around 
him, but he didn’t seem to see them. 
If he did he didn’t care, because he just 
kept coming. He wasn’t making more 
than six or eight miles an hour through 
the sand—dwxt the Jeep kept coming. 

“When he came nearly opposite us 
I shouted at him:—‘Get coal bic thing 
and take cover!’ But he paid no atten- 
tion to me. So! stood up in my trench 
and yelled—‘Did you hear me? Get 
out of that thing, and take cover.” 

“He didn’t even stop. He just turned 
his head and shouted:—‘Listen, you! 
It took me eight months to this 
Jeep and I’m not giving it up for any- 
one!’ Just like that. 

“] was so mad I couldn’t talk, much 
less shout back at him. But just then 
a coaple of star shells lighted things 
up as bright as day and I a 
look in the rear of the Chaplain’s Jeep. 

“There were two wounded Ameri- 
can boys in there. 

“Then I understood. Chaplain C—— 
was being a fool. But what a magnifi- 


cent fool. i 
; > 2: 


“As I stood and watched him in his 
filat-tired Jeep slowly inching his way 
back to our dressing station, I forgot 
that shells were bursting around me, 
too. I felt like kneeling right there in 
the trench. 

“Yes, Chaplain C—— made a ‘fool’ 
of himself that day, as he had many 
times before, and will many times 
more, I am sure—in selfless, fearless 
devotion to ‘the boys’ he loves. 

“Is it any wonder they decorated 
him right there on the field of battle? _ 
Is it any wonder they promoted this 
brave Man of God who seeks no honor 
but only to serve? And is it any won- 
der the men who know him say they 
will follow him anywhere—and they 
mean anywhere?” 

That was the end of the General’s 
story. What a magnificent fool. 


* * * 


If you can use color reprints of this page 
in your war-bond drive, copies for bulle- 
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SHALL WE DRAFT EVERYBODY? 





































































Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


We Still Have a War to Win 


OES the United States need a com- 
pulsory national service act? 

This question has been hotly debated 
in Congress and the nation since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's message to Congress 
and his radio address to the people on 
January 11. 

The President explained that he had 
hesitated three years before recommend- 
ing this measure. But now he felt that 
it was necessary to “prevent strikes” and 
to «make every able-bodied man and 
woman available for war production 
and other essential services. 

President Roosevelt disputed the 
view that national service was “unnec- 
essary” and that “the war’s in the bag— 


_ so let’s relax.” He warned that we still 


have to travel “a long, rough road—and, 
in ajl journeys, the last miles are the 
hardest.” He contended that a national 
service law had united the people of 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand in support of the war effort. 

The President made it clear, however, 
that he did not want a national service 
law unless Congress approved the other 
four points in his five-point program to 
strengthen the home front. These points 


are: 
FDR’s 5-Point Program 


1. A tax law “which will tax all un- 
reasonable profits” of both individuals 
and corporations, “and will reduce the 
cost of the war to our sons and daugh- 
ters.” The President favors a program to 
raise $10,500,000,000-in new taxes next 
year. But the Senate ignored this sug- 
gestion and went ahead with a House- 
approved bill calling for $2,275,000,- 
000 of new revenue. 





President wants National Service Act as part of five- 


point program to mobilize nation for final war effort 


2. Continuation of the law for the 
renegotiation of contracts. Under this 
law the profits and costs of companies 
selling war goods to the Government 
are examined by officials. If a com- 
pany’s profits are too high in proportion 
to its investment, part of them are re- 
turned to the Government. The Presi- 
dent said that the renegotiation law had 
saved the Government more than $5,- 

“Of late,” he added, “I have been 
disturbed by proposals, apparently 
being seriously considered in Congress, 
which will, if adopted, greatly restrict 
the operation of the law, if not destroy 
its effectiveness. . . .” There is a strong 
possibility that Congress will leave the 
law unchanged. = 

3. A “cost of food” law—which will 
enable the Government to assure the 
farmer a fair price for his crops while 
keeping down the cost of food sold in 
stores. To hold this balance, the Presi- 
dent also asked for subsidies to encour- 
age farm production without requiring 
an increase in prices. (See November 
29, 1943 issue.) Proponents and oppo- 
nents of subsidies are preparing for a 
sharp battle on this question. 

4. Continuation of the Cost of Living 
Stabilization Act of October, 1942, un- 
der which the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration operates to control the prices of 
consumer goods and services. Congress 
is expected to renew this Act, but may 
limit the OPA’s authority to some ex- 
tent. (See January 24, 1944 issue.) 


The Austin-Wadsworth Bill 


President Roosevelt did not outline 
the kind of a national service law he 
thought Congress should pass. A na- 
tional service bill was, however, intro- 
duced in Congress a year ago by two 
Republicans, Senator Warren R. Austin 
of Vermont, and Representative James 
W: Wadsworth of New York. 

This bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the War Manpower Com- 
mission (WMC), to draft for service in 
industry or agriculture all males be- 
tweén 18 and 65 and women between 
18 and 50 (except mothers with small 
children) . 

Since most persons already are in 
jobs essential to the war effort or home 
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front, the passage of a national service 
law would not bring many changes. A 
million or more women might, if 
needed, be ordered to take essential 
jobs. Persons now employed usefully 
would not be allowed to change jobs 
without Government consént. “It does 
not mean,” declared the President, 
“that any substantial number of war 
workers will be disturbed in their pres- 
ent jobs.” 

Following the President’s message, 
Senator Austin introduced a revised na- 
tional service bill. “This is not a mass 
conscription of the inhabitants of the 
United States,” Senator Austin said. 
“First a condition must exist,” he ex- 
plained, “calling for additional man- 
power in a given locality. Conscription 
would not go into effect until and un- 
less volunteer efforts had failed to meet 
the need. .. .” 

The substitute bill would shift ad- 
ministration from the WMC to the se- 
lective Service director. All persons 
within the age limits would be regis- 
tered and all registrants would be liable 
for service under the act, except per- 
sonnel of the armed forces, farm labor, 
women physicians, and state and local 
officeholders. 

Congressional critics of national serv- 
ice quickly disputed the President's 
statement that the law would “prevent 
strikes.” Some members of Congress 
favor passage of an anti-strike bill to 
prohibit strikes, “slowdowns,” or work 
stoppages of any kind in both war and 
non-war industries. 

President Roosevelt is accused of try- 
ing to sidetrack anti-strike legislation by 
recommending a national service law. 
Under such a law the President appar- 
ently would be empowered to draft 
strikers and compel them to return to 
their jobs. Critics ask why it is neces- 
sary to pass a national service law, 
which would apply to all workers, 
merely to control the small number of 
workers who have struck or may strike 
in the future. 


Labor Objections 


Labor is strongly opposed to all anti- 
strike laws as a blow at the worker's 
rights. But most labor spokesmen also 
are opposed to the President’s national 
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service law. President William Green 
of the AFL, and President Philip 
Murray of the CIO told the President 
that strikes had affected only a small 
fraction of war industry and. that the 
“production miracle” of 1942-43 had 
shown that labor was delivering the 
goods. 

They recalled that the WMC’s policy 
committee, composed of management, 
labor and agricultural representatives, 
had declared unanimously two months 
ago that “the American people will pro- 
vide greater output under a voluntary 
system than under one of compulsion 
and regimentation.” 

President Green stressed the fact that 
the law will not prevent strikes. “Brit- 
ain has a national service law,” he said, 
“and in 1942 the number of strikes in 
Britain was greater proportionately 
than in the United States.” He added 
that a national service law “threatens 
to undermine our basic idea of democ- 
racy.” He quoted Bernard Baruch, out- 
standing financier and war industry ex- 
pert, who has contended that the draft- 
ing of men to work for a private em- 
ployer making a profit would “amount 
to “involuntary servitude” (slavery). 

According to a New York Times dis- 
patch from London the people of Brit- 
ain do not believe that national service 
has reduced them to “slavery.” They 
have given their government more 
sweeping powers than ever before in 
the history of any democracy, But they 
think they have done so without sacri- 
ficing their democratic principles. 


The British Service Law 


When war was declared in 1939, 
men from 18 to 40 were required to 
register for military service under the 
National Service Act. After the -fall of 
France in 1940 the drastic Emergency 
Power Act was speedily approved by 
Parliament. It gave the Minister of 
Labor and National Service power to 
direct any person to perform any serv- 
ice which that person was capable of 
performing at “the rate of pay for the 
job.” 

In 1941 an order was passed ensur- 
ing that women of 20 to 30 years of 
age could not change their jobs with- 
out knowledge of the Labor Ministry. 
Today the Ministry controls the em- 
ployment of women between the ages 
of 18 and 40. 

Under the British system virtually 
every able-bodied person must register 
for essential employment and work at a 
job in the place and at the rate of pay 
the government determines. After peo- 





In return for giving up their right to 


seek a job anywhere, labor union mem- * 


bers demanded that employers give up 
their right to discharge men and that 
the government wipe out excess profits 
by high taxes. Parliament also passed a 
bill declaring that any rights given up 
now by labor unions would be restored 
to them after the war. 

A similar program was proposed by 
President Roosevelt when he recom- 
mended a national service law. He said 
that unless the other four steps in his 
home front program were taken (higher 
taxes, renegotiation of contracts, etc.) 
he would not favor a service law. The 
AFL and CIO presidents refused to 
accept this proposal But the heads of 
several left-wing CIO unions supported 
the President. Among them were Harry 
Bridges of the Longshoremen’s Union 
and Joseph Curran of the National 
Maritime Union. 

Bridges said a national service law 
“will not disturb any workers now in 
essential war industry, but will get into 
essential war idustry, workers not 
now there. . . .” Curran said his union 
already had adopted strict wartime 
work rules and was not worried by a 
labor draft. He also stressed the fact 
that the President’s program had five 
points and that “too many people are 
riveting their attention on the fifth 
point—the national service act . , . This,” 
he added, “is a serious mistake and one 
which the President himself does not 
make. ...° 


Congress Is Cool 


Congressional critics of national serv- 
ice predict that no action will be taken 
on it. Senator Harry Truman (Democrat 
of Missouri), chairman of the Senate’s 
important war investigating committee, 
said he would oppose such a draft “un- 
less something very convincing can be 
presented to show there is a need for 
it. He added that the “peak” of the 
manpower problem has been reached, 
and “we can expect it to ease before 
ng. 

Army and Navy officers insist, how- 
ever, that the hardest part of the war 
is ahead of us. They say a national 
service law is needed to provide skilled 
men for industry and more men for. the 
armed forces. Senator Austin argues 
that national service would provide a 
supply of labor to take jobs now feld 
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BRITISH WOMEN IN VITAL WAR WORK 
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British Information Services 


by younger men and release these men 
for military service. He adds that this 
will help delay the drafting of more 
fathers, 

Critics contend that the cancellation 
of war contracts and cuts in production 
of certain war goods have thrown men 
out of work and eased our: manpower 
shortage. Proponents of national serv- 
ice say these cancellations and cut- 
backs have created just the situations 
which must be handled by a labor 
draft. They explain that these changes 
in war production are made necessary 
because the Army and Navy need diif- 
ferent kinds of weapons as they pre- 
pare for an all-out assault on the Axis. 
This means a cancellation of some eon- 
tracts, but new and bigger contracts 
for war goods elsewhere. It also means 
that workers must be shifted to these 
new war jobs. But if a national service 
law is not used to direct the shifting of 
workers, there will be a disorganized 
scramble of men hunting new jobs. Pro- 
ponents of national service contend, 
therefore, that the need for this law 
will become more pressing .as we launch 
heavy win-the-war offensives against the 
Axis. And finally, they say, the law will 
be helpful in preventing a disorganized 
rush from war jobs to peace jobs as 
the war nears its end, 
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UNITED NATIONS PROBLEMS 


THAT OLD POLISH GHOST 
WALKS AGAIN 


Red Army advances revive Russo-Polish boundary 
dispute, imperiling Allied unity; Soviet offers Curzon 


Line but-refuses to negotiate with government-in-exile 


LLIED SOLIDARITY IS ON 

TRIAL. It-is again a case of 
theory..vs. practice. The Moscow and 
Teheran Conferences — and before 
them the Atlantic Charter — formulated 
some theories for postwar settlement. 
Today, as the Red Army is extending 
its penetration into Poland, these 
theories are facing the first test 
of practical application. Will the unity 
forged in battle against a common 
enemy be maintained after the enemy is 
defeated? Will the Allies remain allied 
in peace as they were in war? These 
are the larger issues involved in the 
Russo-Polish frontier dispute. Upon the 
nature of the settlement — whether it 
is effected by force or by negotiation 
and mutual agreement — hangs the fate 
of postwar unity among the Allies and, 
behind it, the hope of an international 
organization to prevent wars, 

When .the Soviet armies, driving 
west against the Nazis, crossed the pre- 
war Polish frontier on January 4, what 
was up to then the theoretical ques; 
tion of the future Russo-Polish boun- 
dary became at once the burning issue 
of the day. On January 5, the Polish 
government-in-exile issued a statement 
urging Moscow to renew diplomatic re- 
lations with Poland (which the former 
had severed on April 25, 1943) and 
called upon the Soviet government to 
respect the “rights and interests of the 
Polish republic and its citizens.” The 
statement also announced that the Po- 
ligh government had instructed its un- 
derground not to resist the progress of 
the Russian troops across Poland, but to 
cooperate with them only if Russian-Po- 
lish diplomatic relations were resumed. 

“The Polish nation,” the statement 
said, “is entitled to expect full justice 
and redress as soon as it is set free 
from enemy occupation. The first con- 
dition of such justice is the earliest re- 
establishment of Polish sovereign ad- 
ministration in the liberated territories 
of the Republic of Poland and the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of 


Polish citizens.” The statement, how- 
ever, did not alter the fundamental 
differences between Poland and Russia 
over the location of the frontier. 


Russia Wants “Curzon Line” 


Six days later, on January 11, the 
Soviet government issued its first of- 
ficial announcement on the Polish bor 
der dispute. It declared that Russia 
was prepared to guarantee a “strong 
and independent Poland,” provided the 
Poles agreed to abandon the pre-war 
frontier and accept the 1919 “Curzon 
Line” as a basis for the boundary be- 
tween Poland and Russia. (The Curzon 
Line, which we will discuss more fully 
below, would deprive Poland of ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the territory 
she held before the war and one-third of 
her population.) The Russian statement 
invited Poland to join in signing the re- 
cent Soviet-Czech treaty of alliance, 
mutual assistance and postwar collabor- 
ation, but attacks the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile for its “erroneous affirma- 
tion concerning the Soviet-Polish fron- 
tier.” Moscow also expressed itself 
in favor of the return to Poland of lands 
along the Baltic coast forcibly seized 
by Germany and held out the hope that 
areas on the eastern border which were 
predominantly Polish would not be in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. 

“The eastern frontiers of Poland,” 
the Soviet communique stated, “can 
be established by agreement with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union does 
not consider the border of 1939 as im- 
movable. Modifications can be intro- 
duced into these borders which would 
be to the benefit of Poland in order that 
the regions where the Polish population 
predominates be handed over to Poland. 
In such case the Russian-Polish frontier 
could follow the so-called Curzon Line.” 

In answer to Moscow’s proposal, the 
Polish government-in-exile made public 
a declaration on January 14 in which it 
offered to discuss “all outstanding ques- 
tions” with Soviet Russia provided the 


ih 


Polish Brigade stationed in Scotland. 
Poles have fought on many fronts. 


United States and Britain would act as 
intermediaries and sit in on the discus- 
sions. The declaration expressed a “sin- 
cere desire for a Polish-Soviet agreement 
which would be just and acceptable 
to both sides.” The Poles then asked the 
Soviets to resume diplomatic relations. 

On January 17 the Soviet government 
officially declined the Polish govern- 
ment’s offer to enter into negotiations 
on the boundary dispute. It also re- 
fused to consider the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the Polish 
government-in-exile. 

Thus the controversy could be sum- 
marized as a dispute over a strip of 
land — the territory between the Curzon 
Line and the pre-war Polish eastern 
frontier — covering some 78,000 square 
miles with a population of about 12,- 
775,000 people. This, however, would 
be a purely superficial approach to the 
problem. To see it in its entirety one 
must review the long history of Russo- 
Polish relations. 


Poland Thrice Partitioned 

As far back as the sixteenth century, 
Czar Ivan III declared that between the 
Russians and Poles there could be no 
permanent peace, only truces. This has 
been true ever since. In 1772, Russia, 
Prussia and Austria combined to attack 
Poland. Russia seized the eastern prov- 
ince, Austria the southwestern corner, 
and Prussia annexed Pomorze, now 
known_as the “Polish Corridor.” Only a 
rump Poland remained. In the second 
partition, in 1793, Poland shrank to 
one-third of her original area, losing the 
entire eastern strip from the confluence 
of the Dniester and Prut Rivers north- 
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POLAND AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT POLAND IN PIECES: 


During her “Golden Age” from 1667 to 1772, Poland con- 
sisted of territory shown on the above map in red. To give 
you clear idea of size of Poland then, we use a basic 
map showing nations’ boundaries as they existed in 1939. 


ward to Russia, Two years later, the 
third partition took place and Poland 
lost her identity as a nation. The greater 
part of her territory was absorbed by 
Russia. (See maps above. ) 

For the next 150 years Poland was no 
more than a name, an almost forgotten 
name — except to the Poles. Then came 
World War I and with it a miracle. 
Poland’s prospects did not seem bright 
at first. If Russia won, the Poles could 
only look forward to a greater Poland 
under the tyranny of the czars. If the 
Central Powers won, Russian Poland 
would be divided between Austria and 
Germany. The Polish people fought on 
both sides: they were conscripted into 
the Russian and Austro-German armies. 
Only a miracle could restore Poland — 
the defeat of both Russia and the Cen- 
tral Powers. And that is exactly what 
happened. 

Poland was reborn in the last days 
of 1918. The Treaty of Versailles fixed 
the country’s western boundary but left 
the problem of her eastern frontiers 
open, as the entire region then was 
torn by civil strife. An Allied Com- 
mission, headed by the British Foreign 
Secretary Viscount Curzon, was set up 
to draw a border between Russia and 
Poland, which would leave as few as 
possible of the opposite minority groups 
on each side of the border. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1919, it announced its findings 
which have since become known as 
the “Curzon Line.” This line runs from 


the tip of East Prussia to a point below 
Pinsk, through Grodno and Brest-Li- 
tovsk, near Sokal and then veers south- 
west near Przemysl in eastern Galicia to 
the Czechoslovak border. The Polish 
government protested the decision of 
the Versailles Conference and demand- 
ed the restoration of Great Poland, 
based upon the frontiers preceding the 
first partition of 1772. 

After a series of border skirmishes, 
Marshal Pilsudski, the Polish military 
chief, presented an ultimatum to the 
young Soviet government demanding 
the acceptance of the Polish frontiers 
of 1772. On April 25, 1920, after con- 
cluding an alliance with Petlura, leader 
of the Ukrainian separatists, Pilsudski 
launched an advance on Kiev; the city 
was captured on May 5. The Red Army 
rallied and under the command of Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky drove the Poles back 
to the very gates of Warsaw. A few 
months later a counter-offensive by the 
Polish army directed by the French 
General Maxim Weygand reversed the 
situation and the Reds were pushed 
back into Russia. Exhausted by years 
of civil war, the Russians threw up the 
sponge. In October, 1920, a Polish- 
Soviet peace conference opened in Riga, 
and on March 18, 1921 the Treaty of 
Riga was ratified by both sides. This 
treaty established the boundary line 
between the two countries which re- 
mained in effect for eighteen years, until 
the fourth partition of Poland by Nazi 


Three times between 1772 and 1795, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria took slices of Poland until there was nothing left 
of that nation. For the next 123 years, Poles lived under 
the rule of foreign kings and emperors. 


Germany and Soviet Russia in 1939. 

The rest is comparatively recent his- 
tory. On August 28, 1989 the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was signed which served as 
a green light for Hitler to attack Poland. 


The Nazis Invade 


On September 1, the blow fell. The 
Polish army which was the fifth largest 
in Europe was inadequately - equipped 
and proved no match for the Nazi 
armored divisions. The vastly outnum- 
bered Polish air force was shot down 
from the skies in the first days of battle. 
A mechanized Nazi column of over- 
whelming strength plunged forward to- 
wards Warsaw. The Polish Command 
ordered a rapid retreat to the Vistula. 
But the defensive line was already 
outflanked — by the German forces in 
Slovakia. Yet the Poles fought on. One 
army, encircled near Lodz, punched its 
way out and rejoined the main force. 
Then on September 17, the Russiarfs 
marched into Eastern Poland to admin- 
ister the final blow. Stalin proclaimed 
that “the Polish state had ceased to 
exist.” Poland became the nut between 
the crackers. By the end of September 
all but guerrilla fighting had ended. Now 
the spoils were divided. 

By arrangement with Hitler, the Red 
Army eventually advanced to a boun- 
dary which in its northern portions was 
considerably to the west of the Curzon 
Line, and in the south included eastern 
Galicia which had never been Russian 
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MODERN POLAND 
As a result of World War I (1914-1918), the Poles again 
had a nation of their own. In 1921, they fought Russia and 
won more territory. Treaty of Riga ending war fixed Polish- 
Russian boundary as shown in map above. 


in its history (see map). The popula- 
tion of the portion of Poland occupied 
by Russia consisted of (according to 
the best available sources) about 5,250,- 
000 Poles, 4,500,000 Ukrainians, 1,100,- 
000 Belorussians (White Russians), 
1,110,000 Jews, 130,000 Russians, and 
about 500,000 people of smaller groups 
of indeterminate nationality. Thus 
though the Poles did not constitute a 
majority of the population, they were 
the largest ethnic group. The Russians 
promptly held a “plebiscite” in the re- 
gion and with the aid of the Red Army 
received a vote almost unanimous for 
incorporation in Soviet Russia, As a re- 
sult, a part of the Polish army (some 
181,000 men, according to the Soviet 
newspaper Red Star) became Russian 
prisoners of war; and some 1,500,000 
Polish and Ukrainian civilians were de- 
ported to Soviet concentration camps. 

Then came the Nazi attack on the 
Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. Within 
a few weeks after the outbreak of the 
war, General Sikorski, Premier of the 
Polish government-in-exile, aided and 
encouraged by Anthony Eden, opened 
negotiations with Soviet Ambassador 
Maisky for a new Soviet-Polish pact. 
The agreement was signed in London on 
July 30, 1941. “The Government of 
the U.S.S.R.,” the first paragraph of the 
agreement stated, “recognizes the So- 
viet-German treaties of 1939 concerning 
territorial changes in Poland as having 
lost théir validity.” Moscow also agreed 
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YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 


In 1939 Germany started World War II by invading Poland. 
Russia moved in from east. Later Germans and Russians 
agreed on boundary shown by solid red line. Reds now 


propose Curzon line (dash line) suggested by Allies in 1919. 


to grant general amnesty to all Polish 


war and political prisoners. The ques- 
tion of Poland’s borders, however, was 
left open for settlement after the war. 
On August 14, Russia signed an agree- 
ment for the creation of a Polish army 
on Soviet soil. Although led by a Polish 
general, this army was to be under the 
orders of the Soviet Supreme Command. 
The number of recruits grew rapidly. 
By March 1942, the Polish army under 
the command of General Anders num- 
bered 70,000 men. Differences devel- 
oped between the Poles and the Rus- 
sians. The Polish government wished to 
see a large Polish army march into 
Poland when the moment of liberation 
arrived. But this prospect was precisely 
what the Soviet government regarded 
as politically dangerous. In April, some 
60,000 Polish troops were transferred 
to Iran and early in August it was de- 
cided to remove the Polish army from 
Russia altogether. The reason given was 
the difficulty of equipping the Polish 
divisions in Russia and also “other diffi- 
culties.” At present two divisions of 
pro-Soviet Poles are fighting with the 
Red Army in Poland. 

After the evacuation of the Polish 
army, the relations between Russia and 
Poland began to deteriorate rapidly. On 
February 20, 1943, the Soviet news- 
paper Pravda attacked the Polish 
emigrés for advancing claims to east- 
ern Poland. In reply, General Sikorski 
declared that Poland would continue 


to insist on her demand for the restora- 
tion of the old Soviet-Polish frontiers. 
In March, the situation was further com- 
plicated by the Soviet execution of the 
Polish Socialist leaders, Henryk Ehr- 
lich and Victor Alter. Finally on April 
26, 1943, Russia severed diplomatic 
relations with Poland. The official rea- 
son for the break was Poland’s request 
addressed to the International Red 
Cross to investigate the fate of several 
thousand Polish officers who, the Ger- 
mans asserted, were shot by the Rus- 
sians in 1939. 

Sifice the rift, the Soviets have been 
sponsoring the so-called Union of Polish 
Patriots, a political organization of Poles 
residing in Russia who support Mos- 
cow’s territorial claims. It is headed by 


-Wanda Wasilewska who is the wife of 


the Soviet Assistant Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs A. Korneichuk. Following 
the death of General Sikorski in a plane 
crash, Polish President Raczkievicz an- 
nounced on July 14, 1943 the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet under Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. 

Finally, there is another side to the 
controversy —the inhabitants of the 
disputed territory. No settlement of the 
Polish-Russian frontier question can 
be valid unless it meets with their ap- 
proval. The Atlantic Charter clearly 
stipulates that there shall be “no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerried.” 





The Biggest Budget 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE ONE OUTSTANDING conclu- 
sion which Washington. observers 
have come to after studying the Presi- 
dent’s $100,000,000,000 budget mes- 
sage is that the national debt is going 
up and up — probably well beyond the 
$258,000,000,000 total by the end of 
the next fiscal year (June 30, 1945) as 
estimated by Mr. Roosevelt in his re- 
port to Congress. 

The President tosses his request for 
further huge war sums right in the 
teeth of a Congress that is increasingly 
unwilling to enact even the partial pay- 
as-you-go tax program requested by the 
Treasury. While Congress has never re- 
fused even the largest appropriations 
requested for war purposes, it has per- 
sistently failed to pay more than a small 
fraction of these vast sums out of the 
current taxes. 


U. S. May Have to Borrow 


This will mean a sharp battle between 
White House and Treasury officials on 
one side and Congress on the other. 
The outcome is of course not certain. 
If the Administration loses out, the only 
alternative is to put these huge new 
sums “on the cuff” — that is, the Gov- 
ernment will have to borrow. F 

In the first place, the fiscal year in 
Federal finance begins.July 1. Thus, 
the President’s budget program covers 
the period from next July 1 through 
June 30, 1945. The President based his 
fiscal program on the assumption that 
the war in Europe will not end before 
June 30, 1945. 

It is only common sense for him to 
lay his financial plans as though our 
nation would still be fighting on all 
fronts throughout the new fiscal year. 
If the war in Europe ends, as most ob- 
servers predict, within the next six — 
at the outside —twelve months, the 
money to be spent in the July 1, 1944 
to June 30, 1945 period will be consider- 
ably less than the $100,000,000,000 the 
budget calls for. 

The document does not, however, go 
into details on the principal war ex- 
penditures. These will be left until 
about April when a war supplement to 
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EACH COIN EQUALS THREE AND ONE-THIRD BILLIONS 





the budget will be ready. 
This was the procedure fol- 
lowed last January when the 
1944 fiscal year budget went 








to Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt estimates 
that $92,000,000,000 of the 
total $100,000,000,00 will be 
spent on the war. This is $2,- 
000,000,000 more than war 
costs will total in the current 
year ending June 30, but it 
is $8,000,000,000 less than 
was estimated for the 1944 
fiscal period a year ago. 

Of this $92,000,000,000 
the Army will get $47,600,- 
000,000 and the Navy $28,- 
500,000,000. Other major 
items by agencies include the 
Maritime Commission, $4,- 
700,000,000; war agencies 
(OPA, WPB, etc.), $2,500,000,000; 
Treasury Procurement Division, $1,000,- 
000,000; and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, $1,800,000,000. 

The financial part of the President's 
message is prepared by the Budget 
Bureau based on the overall estimates 
of the White House which in turn rest 
on the war strategy agreed upon by 





‘ the United Nations heads. 


Calculations made by the Budget 
Bureau indicate that the production 
peak in munitions has just about been 
reached — that is, during the January- 
June 1944 period. Right now the aver- 
age annual rate of spending for all war 
purposes is $97,000,000,000, with mu- 
nitions procurement accounting for 64% 
of this total. During the next 12 months 
beginning July 1, the average annual 
rate of war spending is figured at $90,- 


000,000,000, with munitions procure- . 


ment at 63% of the total. 

One steadily rising item in the new 
budget will be expenditures for pay 
and subsistence of the armed forces. 
These items account for 30% of all war 
spending in the second half of the 1944 
fiscal year and 33% of all war expendi- 
tures throughout the 1945 fiscal year. 

War construction costs will continue 
to shrink. It is estimated that new plant 
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Graphic by Pick-S, from N. Y. Times 


RECENT BUDGETARY TRENDS 


and equipment costs are today furnish- 
ing 6% of total war expenditures. This 
item will sink to 4% of the total in the 
new fiscal year. 

A tremendous increase in non-war ex- 
penditures is forecast for the next fiscal 
year. Mueh of this increase will come 
from veterans’ pensions and benefits and 
from tax refunds. Offsetting these rises 
to some extent will be a continuation of 
the declining cost of operating the nor- 
mal peacetime agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

In his budget message the President 
recommends that Congress lift the pres- 
ent $210,000,000,000 statutory limita- 
tion on the national debt to $258,000,- 
000,000. He said that this ceiling on 
the national debt would be sufficient for 
all necessary deficit financing provided 
Congress does not go soft on taxes. 

The President pointed*out that a na- 
tional debt of $258,000,000,000 re- 
quiring interest payments of some $5,- 
000,000,000 annually, will not prove 
oppressive “with a national income of 
$125,000,000,000.” But many are 

_ frankly apprehensive. 

In any event, there is plenty of rea- 
son to expect that the national debt may 
approximate a third of a trillion dollars 
before the” war is over. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


9. Women in American Society 


RITAIN, the British Dominions, and 

the Scandinavian countries, all gave 
the vote to women before the United 
States added the 19th amendment to 
her Constitution. In these countries 
women have long enjoyed legal rights 
fully equal to those enjoyed by Amer- 
ican women. Yet throughout our his- 
tory foreign observers have asserted 
that American women occupied an ex- 
alted position and have regarded the 
United States as peculiarly a woman’s 
country. And it is unquestionably true 
that the feminine element is more promi- 
nent — and more dominant — here than 
in any other country except, perhaps, 
the Soviet Union. 

This has been true from the earliest 
period of our history. It has been a re- 
sult not of any theory or principle — 
the theory came later — but of practical 
considerations, America was a new 
country — and a busy country. On the 
first frontier of the Atlantic coast, and 
on all successive frontiers, men and 
women alike had to pitch in and work. 
There was a premium on early mar- 
riage and on large families. There was 
little place for the amenities, and little 
time to cultivate the social graces. 
Women had long occupied a sheltered 
place in society, but women on the 
frontier could not be sheltered. So, from 
the beginning, women in America as- 
sumed a position of practical equality 
with the men. They shared in the work, 
in the dangers, in the practical respon- 
sibilities. 

Throughout our history women have 
enjoyed here a greater degree of inde- 
pendence than elsewhere. The assump- 
tion has been that they could take care 
of themselves — and that they would be 
taken care of. American girls were 
afforded educational opportunities un- 
known in the old world. By the middle 
of the nineteenth.century they were per- 
mitted to enter the professions — espe-, 
cially the teaching profession — and to 
take charge of business affairs. The 
frontier put a premium upon women, 
and however lawless frontier life might 
otherwise be, the evidence is over- 
whelming that the safety and welfare 
of women were at all times protected. 

There are some interesting conse- 
quences of this special position and 
role of women in American experience, 


By Henry Steele Commager 
Professor of History, Columbia University 


— consequences which persist to the 
present day and which continue to at- 
tract the attention of outsiders. We 
have space only to note three manifes- 
tations of these—economic, educa- 
tional, cultural. 


Women and Economics 


Women have come to occupy an eco- 
nomic position here unknown in other 
countries. Women own approximately 
half the property, spend most of the 
money, inherit most of the money, in 
this country. The average English or 
German husband leaves his property 
chiefly to his children; the average 
American husband leaves his property 
to his wife. And women constitute over 
eighty per cent of all beneficiaries of 
life insurance in America. The result is 
that women are chief stockholders in 
many corporations, are participants in 
many businesses—and that many of 
them take an active part in business. 

A more important result is that 
women spend most of the money that is 
spent. They buy not only the food, the 
household furniture; they buy the 
clothes — including men’s clothes — the 
cars, the radios, the refrigerators, the 
books and magazines, and similar things 
Every business organization, every ad- 
vertiser knows this. Business therefore 
appeals to women, not to men; it is 
organized to interest, attract, and 
please women, not men. Again, we take 
this for granted — take for granted the 
kind of advertising we have in, let us 
say, the’ Ladies’ Home Journal or the 
Woman’s Home Companion. There are 
few women’s magazines in other coun- 
tries. 


Women and the Schools 


A second significant aspect of the 
role of women has to do with their 
deminance of education. This, too, we 
all take for granted. The probability is 
that your teacher is a woman, and that 
most of the teachers in your school are 
women. If you went to school in Eng- 
land or Sweden or France you would 
find that most of your teachers were 
men, But in America in 1938, to take 
a pre-war year, there were 185,000 men 
and 692,000 women teachers in the pub- 
lic schools. Women, in short, are in con- 
trol of the education of American youth. 


Equally striking is the assumption of 
equal education for boys and girls, men 
and women. Other nations provide ex- 
cellent elementary education for girls, 
but outside of the United States it is 
by no means common for girls to ge on 
into high school or colleges. The ins: 
tution of the woman’s college, so famil- 
iar in this country, is all but unknown 
abroad: in all Britain, for example, there 
is not a single institution like Smith or 
Vassar or Bryn Mawr or Goucher. 


Our Feminine Culture 


It has long been the opinion of for- 
eigners, and of many astute American 
observers, that women dominated the 
American cultural. scene — that here, 
more largely than elsewhere, men are in- 
clined to leave “culture” to the women- 
folks. This may be an exaggeration, to 
be sure, but there is some truth in it, 
too. Any publisher, any magazine edi- 
tor, knows that his audience is chiefly 
feminine. In most communities it is the 
women who support the art museum, 
the concerts, the visiting lecturers, and 
the churches. Women not only con- 
tribute richly to literature (the best 
poets and novelists of the last genera- 
tion have been women) but constitute 
the chief support to literature and the 
arts. In no other country also do so 
many women belong to clubs — social 
clubs, church societies, reading clubs, 
political clubs, reform clubs and others. 

It seems probable that American so- 
ciety and economy is more profoundly 
influenced by women than that of any 
other country at any time in history. 
Women dominate the educational sys- 
tem, figure prominently in all church 
activities, participate equally in _poli- 
tics, control a substantial part of the 
economy of the nation, largely dictate 
its popular culture, set and maintain its 
social standards. 
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ABROAD 


International. Russian government-con- 
trolled Pravda headlined a rumor that Ger- 
man Foreign Minister von Ribbentrop had 
met British diplomats for talks on “sepa- 
rate peace.” Pravda published British denial 
but responded with a second report that 
Germans offered to withdraw to pre-war 
boundaries and give up colonies in ex- 
change for British peace and free hand in 
east. Allies puzzled over the controversial 
incident. Finally Britain was told that the 
Pravda article was unofficiai. 

Russia. Russians under Gen. Govorov 
flanked and shattered German fortifications 
around Leningrad, Russia’s 2nd city, be- 
sieged for 29 months, and gained to west 
and south. 

Russia offered Poles Curzon Line bound- 
ary; Poles asked U. S. to mediate; Russia 
refused to negotiate with Mikolajezyk gov- 
ernment. 

Toward Invasion. Gen. Omar Bradley 
was named commander of American in- 
vasion land forces. Allied bombers smashed 
vital spots in Sofia, Rome, Germany and 
Austria. Allies gave Belgians invasion or- 
ders to stay off highways. 

Italy. Aiming at Minturno on Via Appia, 
5th Army crossed Garigliano river under 
smokescreen, captured Argento. Aiming at 
Cassino on Via Casilina, French fought Ger- 
mans, seized Mt. Trocchio and hamniered 
tough Nazi Gustav line. 

British and American invasion force 
landed on the west coast of Italy, just 30 
miles south of Rome, taking the Germans 
completely by surprise. 

Count Ciano, Mussolini’s son-in-law, and 
Marshal de Bono, aged ex-commander in 
Ethiopia, were reported executed by Ger- 
mans for treason. 

Yugoslavia. Determined to sever Allied 
supply line to Partisans, Germans put Bos- 
nia in a pincer. 

France. Churchill and de Gaulle con- 
ferred at Marrakesh about possibility of 
aiding French underground. 

Asia. U. S. Navy bombers seared Jap 
fighter plane bases in Caroline Islands, 
U. S. Marines captured Hill 663, key to 
Borgen Bay, New Britain. 

Americas. Bolivia’s revolutionary gov- 
ernment was reported connected with Ar- 
gentine nationalists and German Minister 
to Buenos Aires. Argentine earthquake 
caused 3,000 casualties, 50,000 homeless. 


AT HOME 


Congress. House approved mustering- 
out pay of $100-$300 to veterans. House 
Military Affairs postponed consideration of 
national service act. Senate voted to re- 
quire labor unions and other tax-exempt 
organizations to file financial reports to 
Treasury. Senate Elections Committee 
agreed on combined Federal and State 
voting program for servicemen. 

Labor. Railroads were given back to 
owners; non-operating unions got 9-llc an 
hour wage boosts plus settlement in lieu 
of overtime. AFL strike crippled 80 Oregon 
and Washington steel foundries. 
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WE CHALLENGE YOU 





® CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the paren- 
theses. 

1. Alphonse Juin () Allied naval com- 
mander. 

()} U. S. ground. 
forces in Britain. 

() French troops in 


. Peter Fraser 


2 
3. Bertram Ramsay 
4 


. Stanislaw Italy. 
Mikolajezyk () American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 


() Polish premier. 
() New Zealand 
6. William Green Labor Party. 


ll. POLISH BOUNDARY LINES 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The extent of Polish territory was 
greatest in: (a) 1921; (b) 1795; (c) 
1850. 

2. After the third partition of Poland 
in 1795, the largest part of the ancient 
Kingdom of Poland was in the hands of 
(a) Prussia; (b) Austria; (c) Russia. 

3. The western boundary of Poland 
set up by the Treaty of Versailles gave 
her an outlet to the: (a) Black Sea; 
(b) North Sea; (c) Baltic Sea, 

4. A large part of the Russian-Polish 
boundary proposed by Lord Curzon fol- 
lows the course of the river: (a) Bug; 
(b) Vistula; (c) Dnieper. 

5. Russia disputes Poland’s right to 
reestablish her eastern frontier as it was 
draw: by the treaty of: (a) Riga; (b) 
Versailles (c) Brest-Litovsk. 


lil. SHALL WE DRAFT EVERYBODY? 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. President Koosevelt recommends 
a national service act because he be- 
lieves it wil! prevent _ ______. 

2. One of the conditions under which 
he urges a labor draft is the provision 
of _______ to ensure fair farm prices 
without increased food costs. 

3. The Austin-Wadsworth Bill pro- 
vides for a labor draft administered by 
the Commission. 

4. One of the leaders 
who question the need for a national 
service act is Philip Murray, President 
of the s ; 

5. In Britain the government controls 
the employ.:ent of all women between 
the ages of and 


1V. THE CHURCHES AND PEACE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 








1. The peace programs of the 
churches show that the major religious 
groups are united in their support of 
international organization. 

2. The fact that religious leaders are 
taking a stand on economic and inter- 
national problems violates the tradi- 
tional separation of church and state in 
America. 

3. Leaders of all faiths agree that the 


rights of racial and religious minorities. 


must be guaranteed. 

4. Pope Pius XII favors “progressive 
disarmament” and “security,” and spe- 
cifically advocates a world police force. 

5. Nationalist propaganda is what the 
Pope calls “spiritual armament.” 


V. THE BIGGEST BUDGET 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The President has planned the 
budget for the next fiscal year on the 
theory that peace will come within it. 

2. Congress has refused to pass most 
of the large new-taxes asked by the 
Treasury. 

3. With a national income of $125,- 
000,000,000, it will not be difficult for 
the nation to make interest payments of 
$5,000,000,000. 

4. The greatest part of the money 
asked by the President will go for the 
expenses of running the government. 

5, During the next year -war con- 
struction costs will continue to grow. 

6. Non-war expenditures are ex- 
pected to increase next fiscal year. 
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VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Thomas Girdler—U. S. 


“Lone Wolf” Tom Girdler is a symbol of 
the steel business. Head of Republic Steel, 
he was first to mobilize American steel for 
war. Ip 1940 he launched and financed a 
vast expansion of electric furnaces, became 
No. 1 producer of electric steels. Boosting 
light metals as well, he became chairman 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. Hard-driv- 
ing, hard-headed Girdler was born into a 
sea captain-farmer Indiana family. He 
worked in hayfields and cement mills, grad- 
uated in mechanical engineering at Lehigh. 
Working in London and in our “Wild 
West” among dangerous cauldrons of mol- 
ten metal, he rose “by my bootstraps” from 
foreman to assistant superintendent of 
Pittsburgh’s Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. 
Later he headed Republic Steel. 


Metropolitan Sergei—Russia 


For 25 years the church has been in dis- 
favor with the Russian government. But a 
1937 Soviet census showed that one-third 
of the city population and two-thirds of 
the peasants still were Christians. Recently 
Stalin restored the Russian Orthodox 
Church, recognized as its head Patriarch 
‘Sergei. Metropolitan Sergei (Ivan Strago- 
rodsky ), was missionary to Japan, Bishop of 
Finland, and foe of Rasputin at the czar’s 
court. Russia’s greatest theological leader, 
he was imprisoned by the bolsheviks, but 
later made peace with them in order to 
reinstate religion in the U.S.S.R. He is 76. 


Bertram Ramsay—Britain 


The man who will head the Allied navies 
used in the invasion of western Europe is 
nicknamed “Dynamo” because he com- 
manded one of the finest sea feats of the 
war — “Operation Dynamo,” or the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk. The father of two sons, 
balding, 61-year-old Admiral Sir’ Bertram 
Ramsay entered the Navy at-15, graduated 
from Staff College, and commanded the 
famous “Dover Patrol” that guarded the 
Channel in World War I. A studious ad- 
ministrator, he served at the Naval War 
College and Imperial Defense College, be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Home Fleet in 
1935. A master at amphibious operations, 
he led the naval landings at Oran, Algiers 
and Sicily. 


Alphonse Juin—France 


General Pierre Alphonse Juin was the 
son of a French policeman at Bone, North 
Africa. He is a professional soldiér. A cap- 
tain in the Moroccan Divisioris in World 
War I, he later was chief of staff to 
Lyautey, organizer of North Africa. As 
commander of. Vichy troops in Morocco, 
Juin, was responsible for French resistance 
to our North African landings. Then he 
about-faced, led French troops against the 
German Afrika Korps, was appointed by 
the French National Committee to head 
Giraud’s armies. These armies he is now 
leading fo victories in central Italy. 


Omar Bradley 


HEN Omar Bradley graduated 

from West Point in 1915, the class 
annual gave him this send-off: “His 
most prominent characteristic is ‘getting 
there’ and some day we will be bragging 
to our grandchildren that he was our 
classmate.” “Getting there” was slow but 
steady: he served at army barracks in 
Arizona, Washington and Montana, was 
professor of military science and tactics 
at South Dakota State College during 
World War I, taught math at West 
Point, and studied at Infantry Sehool. 
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"‘Doughboy’s General’ 


Then duty sent him to Hawaii, and 
when he returned in 1928 he enrolled in 
the General Staff School and the Army 
War College, instructed at Infantry 
School, taught tactics at West Point. By 
1941 he’d served on the War Depart- 
ment’s General Staff and had become 
his 1915 class’ first brigadier general. 

As Commandant of Fort Benning he 
earned his nickname “The Doughboy’s 
General.” Louisiana maneuvers found 
him running through obstacle courses 
and swinging across ravines, while 
younger men dropped out exhausted. 

An imperturbable, modest Missourian, 
Bradley had been dubbed “The Quiet 
Operator” by his men, Under him the 
“American 2nd Corps fought brilliantly 
in the mountains of northern Tunisia. 
The Corps recaptured territory it had 
lost at the start of the campaign and 
stormed famous Hill 609, the barrier to 
Bizerte. On May 9, 25,000 thoroughly 
beaten Germans surrendered to Omar 
Bradley. A few weeks later Bradley and 
his 2nd Corps landed in Sicily. Last 
month General Eisenhower named Brad- 
ley senior commander of U. S. ground 
forces in Britain, to lead one of the 
American armies for the western in- 
vasion of Europe. 





Who's Who 


Press Association Photos 


Peter Fraser 


NCE when Peter Fraser was mak- 

ing a speech to factory workers, 

one man interrupted him, shouting, 
“You haven't done a day’s work in your 
life.” Another laborer jumped up; said 
“That’s nonsense. The last time I saw 
Peter Fraser he was shoveling out clay 
from the bottom of a seven-foot drain- 


in the News 


‘The Worker's Man’ 


pipe.” The audience cheered, for it 
knew Pete Fraser's hard-working past. 

Born in the Scottish Highlands, 
Fraser worked his cobbler father’s fields 
by day, studied politics by night, joined 
the Independent Labor Party and went 
to London to earn his living. ” 

In 1910 he sailed to the pastyre-and- 
dairy land of New Zealand, a group of 
islands twice the size of New York State. 
He worked as a longshoreman on Auck- 
land docks, became president of Auck- 
land’s Laborers’ Union, editor of a 
labor paper and founder of the Labor 
Party. Labor dubbed him “The Work- 
ers Man,” elected him to the New Zea- 
land House of Representatives in 1918. 
In 1935 New Zealand got its first Labor 
government. Fraser took the portfolio of 
Education, Health and Marine, ex- 
panded schools, developed clinics and 
hospitalization services. In 1939 he went 
to Britain to place New Zealand firmly 
in the Allied camp. In 1940 he was 
made “Leader of the Labor Party and 


Prime Minister. 








“HAPPY LANDINGS” 


By Herman Masin and S. D. Meyers 
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Adapted from a chart by James T. Rawls and Pfe, 
Edward R. Collins in “Air Foreé.” 


How our Army Air Forces handle the 
men returning from overseas service. 


Nothing is too good for our returning airmen 


at the Army Air Forces Redistribution Centers 


+ ies wheels catch the ground and the 
big bomber shivers to a stop. Out 
tumble the navigator, gunners, and 
bombardier. They stand by the ship, 
waiting for the pilot. And here he 
comes. He’s shaking! His face is whitel 

Good old “Doc” is waiting. He grabs 
the Lieutenant by the arm and steers 
him into the office. He knows what is 
wrong. The Lieutenant has gone on 
one mission too many. He is suffering 
from flyer’s fatigue. He can no longer 
take the hours of dodging flak, seeing 
his pals shot down, battling enemy 
fighters — while his nerves are scream- 
ing, “Careful, careful, the crew's lives 
depend on you.” 

What shall be done with him? What 
shall be done with the many others 
like him? 

Until a few months ago, there was 
no system for handling our ailing bird- 
men. There was no scientific study of 
their problem. They were returned to 
the states for a rest and then reas- 
signed on the basis of reports and per- 
sonnel records. 

The results were unhappy, indeed. 
Many of them reported for duty before 
they were fully rested and before their 


nerves were back on the beam. They 
tried hard. But they wound up unhappy 
misfits — square pegs in round holes. 

Today all that is a bad dream. Our 
returning combat flyers now have some- 
thing delightful to look forward to. We 
have a plan—a funful, healthful plan 
known as the Army Air Forces Redis- 
tribution Program. It handles each re- 
turnee as an individual, studies him and 
nurses him back to health. He is then 
given a chance to do what he is best 
suited for and what he wants to do. 

Every move of the returnee is blue- 
printed from the day he léaves his 
overseas station until he reports for his 
new assignment or is given a medical 
discharge. No one is reassigned until 
the AAF is satisfied he is fit, ready and 
correctly placed. 

That’s the program in a nutshell. Now 
let’s see how it works. We'll assume 
you are the returnee. Any one of four 
reasons may account for your return to 
the states: 

1. You've flown your 
number of missions. 

2. The AAF feel your skill and ex- 
perience are needed back home. 

3. You're suffering from fatigue. 


prescribed 





4. You're disabled and in need of 
hospitalization. 

So you pack your duds and say good- 
bye to the boys. You hop on a train or 
a truck and ‘take off for the embarka- 
tion point. This may be an airport or a 
seaport. The Army doctors examine you 
again to make sure you have no com- 
municable disease. ; 

If you're returning by boat, you are 
assigned to a “reception station group,” 
according to your home state. For in- 
stance, if you hail from Indiana, you're 
assigned to a group of Hoosiers. The 
ranking officer in each group becomes 
its leader. 

The matter of grouping is ndt al- 
ways an affair of state. If you're sick 
or injured and require hospitalization, 
you return on a hospital boat; then, 
upon landing, you will be taken immedi- 
ately to an Army general hospital. It 
may. be the hospital nearest the port or 
the nearest one that specializes in the 
kind of treatment you require. 

Now let’s return to your Indiana 
group. The boat is docking. There the 
doctors await once more (doctors, doc- 
tors, everywhere) to give you still an- 
other check. What happens. next de- 
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pends on which of these groups you 
belong in: 

1. Those requiring no medical treat- 
ment. 

2. Those suffering from “operational 
fatigue.” 

3. Those requiring treatment in a 
general hospital. 

If you're in the first group, you join 
the other physically fit Hoosier boys 
aboard a train. Still under the command 
of your group leader, you travel at 
Uncle Sam’s expense to the inland re- 
ception center of the Army Service 
Forces nearest~your home. 

You then get a 20-day furlough. You 
may draw all the uniform and equip- 
ment items you need and go home or 
any place you choose, at your own 
expense. 

If you belong in the second group - 
those suffering from operational fa- 
tigue — you're sent to an AAF conva- 
lescent center direct from the point of 
landing. There you get treatment, rest, 
observation, and—if your condition 
permits — military and physical train- 
ing. If your condition will not permit 
your return to military service, you are 
given vocational training. that will help 
you get a job when discharged. 

Members of the third group — those 
requiring hospitalization — are treated 
in a general hospital and then sent to 
a convalescent center. 

But let’s get back to that furlough. 
When it’s over, you réport to an AAF 
redistribution station, where your home 
for the next few weeks will be a high 
class hotel. It has been leased by Uncle 
Sam to quarter you while your case is 
being studied and your next stop is 
decided upon. 


Fishing is one of*the sports that 
relax the mentally fatigued flyers. 


Photos by AAF Training Command 


Only yesterday these Army Air Force soldiers at the big Redistribution 
Station in Miami Beach were chasing Nazi and Jap planes out of the sky. 


Your rank has no bearing on the treat- 
ment you get. Whether you're officer 
or enlistee, you will have a roommate. 
And you will get the same food, the 
same accommodations and the same 
attention. 

The program will be planned for you, 
but you will have plenty of free time. 
You will be urged to enjoy yourself, to 
indulge in your hobbies, to relax com- 
pletely. Without hurry or fuss, the of- 
ficers in charge will help you adjust 
yourself and interview you. There are 
no punch-cards, time clocks or guards 
with clubs. You move about as you 
please. 

The, usual stay at these centers is 
about two weeks. Some men get a new 
lease on life soon after they wrap their 
molars around a juicy steak. Sometimes, 
especially for those who have seen war 
at its cruelest, it takes time. They may 
not be sent directly from the redistri- 
bution center to a new assignment, 
They may be sent to a convalescent 
center or, more rarely, to a rest camp — 
an AAF station set up for the kind of 
recreation and relaxation that will con- 
dition them for a new job. 

The nen who go to rest camps aren't 
patients. And they’re not hounded by 
nurses and doctors. They go fishing, 
swimming, golfing, get a lot of sun and 
exercise. The length of their stay de- 
pends upon their condition and how 
quickly they respond to the swell life 
they lead. 


From both rest camp and convales- 


cent center, the returnees are channeled 
back through the redistribution center. 

Another important part of the program 
is finding jobs for the men who are 
discharged for physical disability. The 
AAF is preparing a manual to show 
specifically the kind of jobs for which 
each type of AAF service could be ex- 
pected to qualify a man. 

Returnees are finding the redistribu- 
tion centers « heaven. After the gruel- 
ling days of killing or getting killed, of 
living on borrowed time in dirt and 
filth, they love to sit back and relax 
with old buddies, to swap yarns, to 
argue the merits of their planes. 

At present there are three big re- 
distribution stations — at Miami Beach, 
Fla.; Atlantic City, N. J.; and Santa 
Monica, Cal. Another may be opened 
soon in the Midwest. They offer a road 
to a new useful life for every man whose 
overseas mission is ended. 

The Army Air Forces Redistribution 
program is under the general super- 
vision of Brig. Gen. James M. Bevans, 
Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Personnel. 
It has been so successful in recondition- 
ing returned men that other branches 
of both Army and Navy are nuw de- 
veloping similar plans for men from the 
battle zones. Every one who has seen 
the Redistribution Stations in action 
echoes the words of General Henry H. 
(“Happy”) Arnold, Chief of the Army 
Air Forces, who said after an inspection, 
“You fellows have done a magnificent 
job.” 








The Churches and Peace 


N October 7, 1948, a seven-point 
“declaration on world peace” was 
issued by 144 prominent leaders of the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths 
in the United States. These included 47 
Catholic archbishops, bishops, priests 
and laymen, 47 representative rabbis 
and laymen, and 50 bishops, modera- 
tors, and presiding officers of Protestant 
communions and national organizations. 
A study of this seven-point program, 
and other programs in this article, will 
serve as a review of the many problems 
of postwar organization discussed pre- 
viously in our series on Postwar Prob- 
lems and Planning. 


The Three-Faith Declaration 


The Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
declaration submits the following pro- 
posals for consideration of “all men of 
good will”: 

1. Moral principles of justice and the 
love of one’s neighbor as one’s self must 
be followed not only by individuals but 
by nations, states, and international so- 
ciety. (See Dec. 6, 1943 issue.) 

The rights of the individual must 
be : assured. Nations as well as individ- 
uals must stand firmly against racial, 
religious, or other discrimination which 
violates the dignity of the human person. 
(See Nov. 15, 1948 issue.) 

3. The rights of colonial peoples (in 
Africa, the Far East and elsewhere) 
must be protected. All nations must 
strive to help colonial peoples in their 
progress toward self-government and 
independence. (See Nov. 8, 1943 issue.) 

4. The rights of minorities must be 
secured. Governments and international 
organization must respect and guarantee 
the rights of national, religious or cul- 
tural minorities to earn a living, and to 
enjoy equal educational and _ political 
opportunities. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue.) 

5. International organizations to 
maintain peace with justice for all na- 
tions must be organized. These organi- 
zations must curb future aggression by 
drastic limitation of armaments, compul- 
sory arbitration and settlement of dis- 
putes among nations, and the use when 
necessary of adequate penalties to en- 
force the law against aggressors. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943 issue.) 

6. International cooperation to assist 
all nations to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living for their citizens must re- 
place the present system in which cer- 
tain privileged nations and groups have 
complete control over natural resources. 
(See Nov. 8, 1943 issue.) 

7, A just social order within each na- 


tion must be achieved. The well-being 
of the world depends in large part on 
the existence of healthful living and 
working conditions within the individ- 
ual nations. Thus, steps must be taken 
to provide for the security of the fam- 
ily, the cooperation of all groups in the 
interest of the common good and par- 
ticipation by labor in decisions affecting 
its welfare. (See Nov. 1, 1943 issue.) 

Another significant statement on post- 
war problems was issued at Princeton, 
New Jersey, July 11, 1943, by the In- 
ternational Round Table Conference of 
Christian leaders from 14 nations. The 
Conference urged the people of all na- 
tions to study and accept the principles 
contained in the “Six Pillars of Peace” 
program. (Note chart.) This program 
was drafted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America on 
the basis of a report by its Commission 
to Study the Basis of a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace. The Council is a federation 
of 25 Protestant denominations. 


Protestants’ Peace Program 


In addition, the Conference set forth 
several requirements for progress toward 
a world order of peace and justice to 
all. Among these points are: 

1. Isolationism and alliances among 
a few great powers have failed to main- 
tain peace in the past, and are obstacles 
to the establishment of a world order to 
assure peace. (See Dec. 13, 1943 issue.) 

2. Cooperation among the United 
Nations should, “as quickly as possible,” 


‘give way to cooperation among all na- 


tions of the world. The United Nations 
should not become a military alliance 
directed against other nations not mem- 
bers of this grouping of countries. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943; Jan 17, 1944 issues.) 

8. The Atlantic Charter’s goal of the 
“abandonment of the use of force” and 
the lifting from the peoples of the world 
“of the crushing burden of armaments” 
should be sought by a drastic reduction 
in armaments. (See Nov. 29, 1948; Jan. 
24, 1944 issues.) 

4. Conferences for the solution ot 
world economic problems, and organiza- 
tions for the administration of relief and 
reconstruction must be guarded against 
becoming the tools of selfish groups in 
any nation. 

5. If regional organizations are 
tormed, they should be part of a world 
organization and must not be permitted 
to divide the world into quarreling re- 
gions. (See Jan. 10, 1944 issue.) 

6. Each nation must.realize that sac- 
rifices for the good of the whole world 





POPE PIUS XII’S PEACE PROGRAM 


1. Justice to all nations, great and small. 
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3. Juridical institutions guarantesing loyal 
fulfillment of peace terms. 


community will in the long run benefit 
each nation as a part of the community. 
(See Jan. 17 and 24, 1944 issues.) 

7. Individual citizens must recog- 
nize that their own decisions and con- 
duct have great influence on the policies 
of their nation. 

8. Ideas of right and wrong conduct, 
which apply to individuals, should also 
be secognized as applying to the con- 
duct of farm, labor and big business 
groups, and the nation. 
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9. Peoples of the world must be 
guided and encouraged to support or- 
ganizations for world cooperation so 
that nations will turn from tthe selfish 
promotion of their own interests to the 
promotion of the general welfare of all 
nations. 


The Papal Peace Program 


On Christmas Eve, 1939, Pope Pius 
XII laid down these five essential points 
of world order, and therefore of endur- 
ing world peace: 

First—The assurance to all nations 
great and small of their right to life and 
independence; the will of one nation to 
live never justifying the death sentence 
of another. (See Jan. 24, 1944 issue.) 

Second — Progressive disarmament, 
spiritual as well as material, and se- 
curity for the effective implementing of 
agreements to this end. (See Nov. 29, 
1948 issue.) 

Third — Juridical institutions guaran- 
teeing loyal fulfillment of peace terms 
and providing for revisions called for 
by changing conditions. (See Dec. 13, 
1948 issue. ) 

Fourth—Satisfaction of the needs and 
just demands of national and racial 
minorities. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue.) 

Fifth—A deep sense of responsibility 
for the observance of the precepts of 
justice and charity ansong men and na- 
tions, according to the laws of God. 

In a speech on the Papal Peace Pro- 
gram, delivered to the National Catho- 
lic Youth Council, the Most Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, made several important observa- 
tions particularly on the second of the 
five points for world order. 

“The Pépe,” he said, “in formulating 
the second point of his peace program 
certainly had in mind the facts which 
obtained in Europe between the two 
World Wars. At Versailles the powers 
sought to stop Germany from future 
armament, and following Versailles 
there was some effort to impose on the 
large nations armament limitations. 
Nevertheless, many nations engaged in 
a mad rush in building armaments. Be- 
sides, the nations had discovered an- 
other sort of armament of aggression, 
which the Pope calls ‘spiritual arma- 
ments,’ and we know as national propa- 


“This spiritual armament of might,” 
he explained, “proved effective in up- 
setting the peace and destroying confi- 
dence among the nations. In almost 
every instance it was lying, immoral, 
calumniating, provocative of hatred and 
strife, and revolutionary. The nations 
used their consulates and their embas- 
sies for the dissemination of this propa- 
ganda, and in apparent friendly relations 
were stabbing each other in the back. 
The Pope calls for the delivery of the 
world from the race in armament build- 
ing and the suppression of injurious na- 
tional propaganda. 

“Perhaps no other of the Papal pro- 
posals is more important, and certainly 
none of them will so tax the ingenuity 
of the peacemakers.” 

In conclusion, the Archbishop said: 

“Our country is facing its greatest 
historic responsibility. We have gone 
out to war and we shall fight to decisive 
victory. At the peace-table we shall play 
the dominant role. The whole world 
looks to us for a better day. We must 
not disappoint our own people by losing 
the peace, and we must teach the whole 
world that the Stars and Stripes really 
mean freedom and peace and neighbor- 
liness and justice and charity. As youths 
in whose souls there burns an ardent 
patriotism you must play your part in 
the winning of the war and the making 
of the peace. The war you will win for 
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us, and God grant that the peace we 
shall make for you.” 

Another important pronouncement on 
postwar problems is found in “The Bish- 
ops’ Statement on Victory and Peace,” 


_ which was read and adopted at the An- 


nual General Meeting of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United 
States, held at the Catholic University 
of America, November 11-13, 1942. 

“In the epochal revolution through 
which the world is passing,” the state- 
ment declared, “it is very necessary for 
us to realize that every man is our 
brother in Christ. All should be con- 
vinced that every man is endowed with 
the dignity of human personality, and 
that he is entitled by the laws of nature 
to the things necessary to sustain life in 
a way conformable to human dignity. 
In the postwar world, the profit element 
of industry and commerce must be 
made subservient to the common good 
of communities and nations if we are 
to have a lasting peace with justice and 
a sense of true brotherhood for all our 
neighbors. The inequalities of nations 
and of individuals can never. give to 
governments or to the leaders of indus- 
try or commerce a right to be unjust. 
They cannot, if they follow the fixed 
principles of morality, maintain or en- 
courage conditions under which men 
cannot live according to standards be- 
fitting human personality. . . .” 


SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 


1. Political collaboration between the 
United Nations and ultimately all nations. _ 


2. Collaboration on economic and finan- 
cial matters of world-wide import. 


3. Adaptation of treaties among nations 
to changing conditions. 


4. Self-government for colonial peoples, 


5. Control of armaments, 
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THEY FOUGHT FOR FREEDOM 
2 me 6MARCUS WHITMAN Fe Oral 


(1806-1847) 
Pioneer and Missionary 

N the winter of 1842-43, Dr. 

Marcus Whitman rode across 
the continent to win support for 
his mission and urge the U. S. 
to keep control of Oregon. 

Whitman's trip—one of the 
greatest feats of endurance in 
American history—helped save 
the Oregon Territory. 

The American Board of For- 
eign Missions sent Dr. Whitman 
to the Oregon Territory in 1836. 
Whitman and his companion 
Henry Spalding were the first 
Americans to bring their wag- 
ons over the Oregon Trail. A 
daughter born to Whitman’‘s 
wife, Narcissa, was the first 
American child born in Oregon. 

Establishing a mission near 
the site of Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, Whitman taught the In- 
dians religion and also how to 
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CONTINUED SUPPORT FOR HIS- MISSIONS OW NOVEMBER 29, 1847, OR. WHITMAN, WA A 
AND OBTAINED PRESIDENT TYLER'S MIS WIFE AND /2 OTHER SETTLERS WERE MURDERED BY INDIANS WHO WERE 
PROMISE OF AID IN SETTLING OREGON.| | ANGERED BECAUSE HE HAD FAILED TO END AN EPIDEMIC OF MEASLES. 
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Announcer: Good evening, ladies 
and gentlemen. This is the Cavalcade 
of America, sponsored by Du Pont. To- 
night, with Helen Hayes as our star, we 
bring you the story of an American 
woman —a plain woman—a _ simple 
woman . . . who lived to know the sting 
of slanderous gossip, the emptiness of 
widowhood — the loneliness of age — 
Abraham Lincoln’s wife. Our play, “Mr. 
Lincoln’s Wife,” by Victor Wolfson, is 
based on a new biography of the same 
name by Anne Colver. Farrar and Rine- 
hart are the publishers. 

Music up and out. 

Mary: My name is Mary Todd. Do 
you know who I am? Mary Todd. It’s 
a simple name. A plain name. It makes 
you think of apple cider and hay rides 
and square dances. I married a man 
with a simple name. A plain name. Abe. 
Abe Lincoln. 

Music up and down. 

Mary: On November the fifth, 
1860, I was a housewife; Mrs. Abe 
Lincoln, Jackson and Eighth Streets, 
Springfield, Illinois. I worried about the 
bills. I looked after the children. I was 
busy with the thousand and one things 
a woman has to do abouf’a house. 

Sound of door downstairs opening 

vnd closing. 
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“They’re bringing Abe home with a brass band! He’s the new president.” 


Cousin Lizzie (middle-aged): (Calls 


from downstgirs, breathlessly) Mary! 


Many: It’s Cousin Lizzie! 

Sound of hurried feet going down 
stairs. 

Many: Lizzie! What is it! 

Lizzie: I've run all the way from the 
hotel, where the election returns were 
coming in. 

Many: It’s bad news, I know it! 

Lizzie: Let me catch my breath. .. . 


Mary: For pity’s sake, tell me! 

Sound in distance — approaching 
small-town election band sustained. 

Mary: What's that? 

Lizzie: A parade! They're bringing 
Abe home with a brass band! Mary — 
he’s the new president!! 

Band is closer. 

Mary: The new president! Lizzie — 
I knew it would happen! (With rising 
hysteria) The minute I set eyes on him 


A CAVALCADE OF AMERICA RADIO DRAMA 
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“You mustn't let anyone know my secret, Emilie. You won't tell anyone? .. .” 


eighteen years ago I knew it. People 
whispered about me behind my back 
when I said it! But just you wait, I used 
to say! And I was right! Lizzie, I was 
right!! 

Lizzre (disturbed): Yes, Mary .. . 
come sit down. You're worn out. . . . 

Mary: No, no! I’m all right. Lizzie, 
don’t stare at me like that! Don’t you 
see this makes*up for all the long, bit- 
ter years! Poor Mary Todd, people 
said, married to a sad-faced failure! 
Why, he can’t even provide a decent 
home for his family! I was ashamed to 
ask for credit at the stores . . . the 
clerks .smirking . . . wondering when 
they’d get paid, if ever! Don’t you see 
— this moment wipes it all out! Forever! 
(triumphantly) I’m Mr. Lincoln’s wife! 
The President’s wife! 

Music. 

Mary: It had begun. The new life. 
The new adventure. I should have been 
excited and happy. I wasn’t. I was 
afraid. I don’t know why. Perhaps it 
was because Mr. Lincoln looked so 
sad? Yes. Even now in his triumph, 
walking down to the speaker's stand in 
the Capitol to make his Inaugural Ad- 
dress — he was the saddest man I ever 

That evening we attended the Inau- 
gural Ball. There was . . . laughter, mu- 
sic, dancing — yes! But there was some- 
thing else too. It stood in the doorways. 


It moved beneath the great chandeliers. 
It was present everywhere. Suspicion. 
I could feel it around me 

sister Emilie was there, too. (Fading) 
She came over to talk. 

Music. Up and down segue to dance 
orchestras in background, carry under. 
Sound of tinkling glasses, laughter, 
crowd chatting. 

Emauie: Oh, Mary, isn’t it the most 
wonderful ball! 

Mary: Yes, Emilie, everyone seems 
happy. 

Emunie (laughs): Everyone except 
your husband. Look at him standing 
there in the corner. 

Mary: Who’s that he’s talking to? 

Emme: Oh, that’s the Secretary of 
Treasury's daughter — Kate Chase. She 
wags the most dangerous tongue in 
Washington. Ben Helm told me all 
about her. 

Mary: Your new beau knows a lot 
about Washington. Id like to meet him. 

Emauie: Oh, would you, Mary! He’s 
here. He’s asked me to marry him. But 
he’s a Southerner, Mary — 

Mary: What of it! So are you and 
I, Emilie. So are our brothers. For heav- 
en’s sake don’t let geography stop you 
if you love him, Emilie! Go on, bring 
him here — 

Emme (fading): I'll be back in a 
minute. . . . (laughter fading) 

Kate Cuase: Mrs. Lincoln —? I’m 
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Kate Chase. I was just thinking how 
well you stood it. 

Mary: Stood what? 

Kate Cxase: Having us all come 
here — just to stare at you. You seem 
to enjoy it. Will you have some punch? 

Mary: No thank you. One gets used 
to being stared at, I expect, Miss Chase. 
Certainly you would know about that 
better than I. 

Kate Cuase: You have wit, Mrs. Lin- 
coln. But isn’t it curious—a member 
of a Southern family, like yourself, mar- 
ried to a man who's against slavery. I 
should think your being Southern might 
lead to family tension. 

Mary (bristling): Our family ten- 
sions or lack of them is of no public 
concern, Miss Chase. 

Kate: Oh, please don’t take offense. 
Will you excuse me — there’s the Sena- 
tor from Missouri. He’s a bitter enemy 
of your husband’s, you know. 

Many: I'm sure he'll be a worse one 
when you're through talking with him, 
Miss Chase — 

Kate (laughs): I simply adore your 
wit, Mrs. Lincoln. (Fading) That was 
excellent punch. .. . (She drifts away.) 

Eman (fade on): Mary, here you 
are. We've been looking for you. This 
is Mr. Ben Helm, Mary. 

Mary: Well, I'm glad to meet you, 
Mr. Helm. I hope you’ be in Wash- 
ington a good long time. 

Ben Heim: Well, ma’am, that de- | 
pends on two things. Emilie . . . and 
the war. 

Mary: The war? 

Ben Heim: Yes, ma'am. The war 
that’s coming — and coming fast... . 
(Music.) (Sound of cannon.) 

Mary: It was true. The war did 
come. They fired on Fort Sumter. 
CIVIL War! . . . My sister and her new 
husband went over to the Confederate 
side! What would Kate Chase say now? 
What would the rumors be now? I had 
to act quickly to head off the flood of 
talk that was let loose against me. I 
sent for (Fade) my husband's secre- 
CY. «2s 

Stropparp: I don’t know if I can help 
you, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mary: You must, Mr. Stoddard! I 
must do something to stop these rumors, 
to show people I am not pro-slavery! 
You remember that letter I had from a 
Mrs. Orville-about a Negro school she 
wants to organize? 

Sropparp: Yes. 

Many: I'd like you to get me a list 
of people I might go and see about 
this school. 

Stropparp (hesitates): At a time like 
this, with feelings running high, there 
might be bad talk, Mrs. Lincoln. 

Mary: Talk! Do you think I don’t 
know there’s talk enough already! 
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They've accused me of being a South- 
erner and a spy! What am I to do? Just 
sit by and do nothing at all! 

Stropparp: For the present, it might 
be best. One can’t be too cautious. 

Mary: Mr. Stoddard, I will not hear 
that word “cautious” again! 

Sropparp: I realize it's been most 
trying, but we can only be patient, Mrs. 
Lincoln, and try to understand. 

Mary: Mr. Stoddard, do for mercy’s 
sake stop trying to soothe me! You talk 
to me as though I were ill — or out of 
my mind! I daren’t read the letters from 
my own brothers, because they happen 
to live in the South and I'll be called 
a traitor! I'm spied on and talked about 
in my own house —but I can't dis- 
charge a servant who's insolent to me, 
for fear of having more vile stories 
spread about me! And then you tell me 
I must be patient and try to understand! 
I'll go mad if it goes on this way! Mad! 
Do you hear! ( Pause.) 

Mary (strangely): Well, don’t stand 
there staring at me like that, Mr. Stod- 
dard. There’s no reason to be alarmed. 
I'm quite myself . . . Quite. Good day, 
Mr. Stoddard. . . . (Music.) 

Mary: The Civil War was reaching 
its climax. . . . The bands stopped play- 
ing. There were no more cheers. The 
war was being fought — desperately. I 
rarely saw Mr. Lincoln now. He was in 
constant session with his cabinet — with 


his generals. I was alone. I turned to 


my children, little Tad and Willie for 
companionship. Then suddenly one day 
— Willie came down with a fever. My 
little son did not get well. He died. 
The war dragged on. My two brothers 
in the Confederate Army were killed 
by my. husband’s armies. And. people 
talked again. . . . I heard all their 
whispers. Then one day I received a 
letter from my sister Emilie. Young, 
handsome Ben Helm, General Helm of 
the Confederate Army, decorated and 
brave — was killed in action. Emilie 
was alone. She had no place to go. 
I persuaded Mr. Lincoln to allow her to 
stay with me. Oh, I knew there would 
be more talk — the wife of a Southern 
general — living in the White House. 
But she was my sister! (Clock.) I sat 
in my room waiting for her to arrive. 
(Sound of clock on mantel striking the 
hour. Then knocking at the door.) 

Mary (her voice strange and tense): 
Who is it? 

Emme (from outside): 
Emilie . . . 

(Sound of hurried steps to door. 
Sound of key se door.) (Door 

(Squeak.) 


It’s me—- 


): Yes, it’s me. You. 


can open the door wider, Mary. 
Mary: Emilie! Oh, Emilie! (Sound of 
door shutting. Key locking it.) 


- 


Ema: Mary — how you've changed! 
Are you ill? You look so strange. 

Mary: No, but Emilie — I've been 
dying to tell someone. Wait. I'll lock 
the door. 

Emu: You did lock the door, when 
I came in, Mary. 

Mary: Oh, yes, yes. I begin to forget 
things. ( Pause.) Emilie — I want to 
tell you a secret. 

Emauie: Yes, tell me, Mary. 

Mary: Come. Move ~your chair 
closer . . . (Pause.) 

Emuse: What is it, Mary? 

Mary: Emilie — sometimes _at 
night . 

Emm: Yes—go on... 

Mary: Sometimes at night —I hear 
voices. 

Emuuie: Mary, what are you talking 
about? 

Mary (with suppressed excitement) : 
Yes, I hear them calling to me at night 
. - «Willie and Ben Helm... 

Esaie: Mary! 

Mary: . . . speaking just like they 
were in this room with me. That's why 
I lock the door, Emilie. I don’t want 
anyone else to know they're here. 
( Pause.) No, you mustn’t look so afraid, 
Emilie. I was afraid at first. But after 
awhile it’s pleasant sitting here in the 
rocker, talking to them. You mustn't 
let anyone know my secret, Emilie. 

Ema: No. No, Mary. I won't. . . . 
Oh, Mary —— 

Mary: And one day the bells began 
to ring. Peace! Peace came at last. I 
was almost too weary with the strain 
of these years to realize it had come. 
But I was happy. Abe was happy. We 
had both grown so old in these few 
years. But it was over now. Peace. On 
the Friday before Easter, Good Friday, 
I persuaded Abe to go to the theatre. 

(Horror Chord: Music.) 

Mary (quietly): Mr. Lincoln died 
that night’. . . died in my arms. And 
his voice was added to all the other 
voices I listened to in the dark safety 
of night. Mary Todd . . . widow of the 
President of the United States. 

Voice (whispering): Mary Todd . . 
widow. 

Mary (strangely): Alone with the 
voices I heard in the night. 

Wiuute (crying): Ma-aw! 

Cousin Lizzie: They're bringing him 
home, Mary! He’s the new president! 
(Screech of train whistle.) 

Kate Cnase: You're a Southerner, 
aren't you? (Sound of explosions, can- 
non, drums, cheers, music, all distorted.) 

Voices (riding over this): YOU're a 
spy! You're a Southerner! You're a 
traitor! We can’t trust you! (Willie — 
“MA-AW!”) 

Mary: Then one day I was taken to 
a courtroom —— (Gavel.) 


RADIO PLAY 19 


Jupce: We have heard the testimony 
of Dr. Isham and the other witnesses. 
The verdict of this court is that the 
defendant is of unsound mind) in- 
capable of handling her property and 
conducting her affairs. . . . 

Voice (whispering, close in, softly): 
You're mad, Mary Todd . . . youre 
mad! 

Jupce: The defendant is remitted to 
Belleview Sanitarium at Batavia in the 
State of Illinois, in accordance with ar- 
rangements to be made by her family. 
Case dismissed. 

Mary: Dismissed. Dismissed out of 
this life. Dismissed into an asylum! 
Widow of the great President! 

(Music. ) 

Mary: After awhile they let me out 
of the sanitarium. I hurried away. I 
wanted to forget . . . forget . . . I fled to 
London. I was an old lady by now. 
Emilie begged me to come back to 
America. I cried with joy! I was wanted! 
Emilie wanted me! I was going home! 
I was going home at last . . . no longer 
afraid of memories . . . no longer afraid! 
(Sound of ship cutting through water. 
Ship’s bells ringing-whistle-the hour. 
Fade in sound of children playing in 
distance.) 

Woman (calls, close in, slight French 
accent): Pierre! Roberte! Don’t go so 
near the railing! 

Boys (call back from distance): No 
mama! 

Woman: Oh, Madame, will you 
watch them for a moment, please. I go 
to stateroom for a sweater. 

Mary: Yes. Of course. (Sourid of 
ship speeding through water.) 

Mary: Come here, Pierre, Robert. 
I had little boys like you once. ( Pause.) 
Do you know what my name is? 

Rosert: No. 

Mary: My name is Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln. ( Pause.) You know who Abra- 
ham Lincoln was, don’t you? 

Prerre: No, Madame. 

Mary: Don’t they tell you about 
President Lincoln in school? 

Roserte: We don't go to school. We 
live in Paris. 

Pierre: Our papa has a tutor for us. 

Mary: When you get to America I 
expect you'll go to school. Then you'll 
learn all about Abraham Lincoln. And 
you can tell your teacher Abraham 
Lincoln’s wife talked to you . . . and 
told you he was very fond of little boys. 
Abraham Lincoln’s’ wife . you 
won't forget will you? Abraham Lin- 
coln’s wife. .. . 


(Music: Curtain.) 


Based on Mr. Lincoln’s Wife by Anne 
Colver, copyright, 1944, by Polly Anne 


Colvér Harris, and reprinted by permission 
of Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., publishers. 





POEMS to 


MAP OF MY COUNTRY 
By John Holmes 


A map of my native country is all edges, 

The shore touching sea, the easy impartial rivers 

Splitting the local boundary lines, round hills in two 
townships. 

Blue ponds interrupting the careful county shapes. 

The Mississippi runs down the middle. Cape Cod. The Gulf. 

Nebraska is on latitude forty. Kansas is west of Missouri. 


- When I was a child, I drew it, from memory, 

A game in the schoolroom, naming the big cities right. 

Cloud shadows were not shown, nor where winter whitens, 

Nor the wide road the day’s wind takes. 

None of the tall letters told my grandfather’s name. 

Nothing said, Here they see in clear air a hundred miles. 

Here they go to bed early. They fear snow here. 

Oak trees and maple boughs I had seen on the long hillsides 

Changing color, and laurel, and bayberry, were never 
mapped. 

Geography told only capitals and state lines, 


I have come a long way using other men’s maps for the 
turnings. 

I have a long way to go. 

It is time I drew the map again, 

Spread with the broad colors of life, and words of my own 

Saying, Here the people worked hard, and died for the 
wrong reasons. 

Here wild strawberries tell the time of year. 

I could not sleep, here, while bell-buoys beyond the surf 
rang. 


John 


Holmes 


Of unusual interest to writers, especially to young 
writers, is John Holmes’ preface to his recently pub- 
lished book, Map of My Country. The thirty-nine-year- 
old professor in Tufts College in Boston writes from his 
experience as both teacher and poet. Young writers, he 
says, deal with “the vast unanswerables, quite calmly 
and with confidence, and no pain.” They write of death 
and tragedy because they have had little experience 
themselves and so supply the deficiency by overempha- 


remem 


Here trains passed in the night, crying of distance, 
Calling to cities far away, listening for an answer. 


On my own map of my own country 

I shall show where there were never wars, 

And plot the changed way I hear men speak in the west, 

Words in the south slower, and food different. 

Not the courthouses seen floodlighted at night from trains, 

But the local stone built into house walls, 

And barns telling the traveler where he is 

By the slant of the roof, the color of the paint. 

Not monuments. Not the battlefields famous in school. 

But Thoreau’s pond, and Huckleberry Finn’s island, 

I shall name an unhistorical hill three boys climbed one 
morning. ; 

Lines indicate my few journeys, 

And the long way letters come from absent friends. 


Forest is where green ferns cooled me under the big trees. 

Ocean is where I ran in the white drag of waves on white 
sand. ; 

Music is what I heard in a country house while hearts broke, 

Not knowing they were breaking, and Brahms wrote it. 


All that I remember happened to me here. 

This is the known world. 

I shall make a star here for a mam who died too young. 

Here, and here, in gold, I shall mark two towns 

Famous for nothing, except that I have been happy in them. 


Reprinted from Map of My Country, by John Holmes, by permission of the 
publishers, Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc. 


sizing the dramatic and the tragic. As they experience 
more, they make a more realistic report on life with “a 
technique increasingly bare and strong and singing.” 
So we have the “magnificently prolonged development 
of Frost and Yeats.” Good writing comes from imagina- 
tively remembered experience. We cannot really report 
on people or events until we have had enough experi- 
ence to understand them. 

John Holmes believes that memory must play a sub- 
stantial part in good writing. This idea is obvious in 
the poem reprinted here, which is Part 1 of the title 
poem of Map of. My Country. Its suggestion that each 
of us may draw our own personal map of our country, 
of the places we cherish, is a fascinating one. The whole 
book is a map of the life and interests of John Holmes. 

















SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies ond English) 


Do You Know How to Study? 


The first days of the spring semester 
are a good time for students to make an 
inventory of their study habits and map 
out production programs for the brain 
front. Mid-year-examinations are just 
behind us. The results should point the 
way to new objectives. 


Take Stock: 

Have each student use Dr. Law- 
- ton’s 20 rules as a check list to deter- 
mine his own strong and weak points. 
Ask each to examine the rules he hasn't 
followed. Encourage frank discussion of 
their importance. Let each member of 
the class decide which he believes are 
valuable for him end make a list of goals 
for the semester. Keep lists short and 
put major objectives at the top. Students 
may make two copies: one for them- 
selves in a notebook where it will re- 
mind them of their assignment to them- 
selves; one for you, as a record of the 
advances they hope to make. 

Study Help: 

How to Pass a Written Examination by 
Harry C. McKown (McGraw-Hill, $1.50), 
contains excellent suggestions for making 
good use of test results as learning tools in 
chapter VIII, “What to Do After the Ex- 
amination.” 

Postwar World Unit: 17. 

The Churches and Peace 


Religious leaders have taken a strong 
stand for domestic and international 
practices which shall square with funda- 
mental moral principles. They offer the 
brotherhood of all men as.a starting 
point for postwar planning. They urge 
that peace will come to stay when the 
family of nations implement the golden 
rule, 

Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Why is the church in a strong 
position to act as an agent for interna- 
tional justice and order? (b) What re 
sponsibility do you think the church has 
for finding the answer to social and 
economic problems? (c) How have the 
churches set an example of tolerance and 
cooperation? (d) How would the rec- 
ommendations of church groups pre- 
sented in this article apply to some of 
the questions considered in recent issues 
of Scholastic: relief and rehabilitation 
(Dec. 6); racial discrimination (Nov. 
15); Philippine independence (Nov. 
15); policing the world (Nov. 29); 


Chinese exclusion laws (Nov. 8)? (e) is 


the hope that we can establish among 


«nations the same moral standards which 


we accept as individuals too optimistic? 


Reference Material: 

Statements of religious groups in the 
United States and the social aims of 
churches in Great Britain are given in 
Postwar Plans of the United Nations, by 
Lewis L. Lorwin (Twentieth Century 
Fund, $2.50). 

Religious Proposals for World Order. 
An Analysis of Thirty-Four Statements, by 
Liston Pope, summarizes significant recom- 
mendations. Material may be obtained by 
writing to the World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship Through the Churches, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Activities: 
Don't forget that February 20-26 has 


been set aside by President Roosevelt as 
Brotherhood Week under the auspices 


of the National Conference of Christians’ 


and Jews, Things to do in your school 
were suggested on Page 2-T of Scholas- 
tic for Jan. 17. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


American Institutions: 9. Women in 
American Society 


Women have made large gains and 
rich contributions in the American 
round of the “battle of the sexes.” After 
reading Dr. Commager’s article you and 
the class may decide to male more de- 
tailed study of the part women have 


COMING NEXT WEEK 


(February 14-19 Issue) 


For Social Studies and 
General Classes 

Social Security Up to Date: Pres- 
ent Provisions and Proposals 
for Extension. 

Yugoslavia, a Fighting Front: The 
Partisan Movement and Its In- 
ternational Effects. 

Postwar World Unit 18: Congress 
and the World Settlement. 

They Fought for Freedom: Mat- 
thew F. Maury, Pathfinder of 
the Seas. 


For English Classes 


The Widening Community: An 
Assembly Program for National 
Brotherhood Week, by Esther 
F. Royster. 

“And the Walls Came Tumblin’ 
Down,” an excerpt from the 
life of Dr. George Washington 
Carver, by Rackham Holt. 

“Big Doc's Girl,” a story by Mary 


Your Postwar World Teacher’s Guide 
Covers This Semester’s Unit. 


If you used Senior Scholastic or World 
Week last term, the Postwar World Teach- 
er’s Guide which you received in Septem- 
ber contains complete lesson plans for the 
weekly units to appear this term. Second 
semester plans start on page 16 of your 
Guide. 

If you did not use Senior Scholastic or 
World Week last term, you will receive a 
copy of the Teacher's Guide about the time 
you receive your first bundle of magazines. 
If it does not arrive Within a week write us 
and we'll rush another copy. 

—Teachers’ Service Bureau, Scholastic Pub- 
lications, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 





played in American life and their roles 
in war work, Individual students may 
choose to do brief biographies of such 
women as Susan B. Anthony, Jane 
Addams, Amelia Earhart, Helen Keller, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Harriet Tub- 
man, Mary E. Woolley. 


Research Materials: 

Howes, Durward, ed., American Women 
(biographical dictionary of over 10,000 
notable living women). 

“Women at Work in Wartime,” Public 
Affairs Pamphlet, No. 77. 

Pidgeon, Mary Elizabeth, “Women’s 
Work and the War,” American Job Series 
Occupational Monograph No. 36, Science 
Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Ave., Chi- 
cago, 60c. 

Steele, Evelyn, Careers for Girls in Sci- 
ence and Engineering. 

Status of Women, Communications from 
Governments and Women’s International 
Organizations, League of Nations Publica- 
tions, No. A. 33. 1936. v. 


That Old Polish Ghost Walks Again 


Solution of the Polish-Russian dis- 
pute is a test case for United Nations 
solidarity and capacity to work together 
for just compromises after the war. 
Opinions of the justice of Polish and 
Russian claims vary so much that ex- 
amining the evidence on this tangled 
situation is of paramount importance. 


Questions for Discussion: 

(a) Why has the Russian-Polish 
boundary question come up before the 
war ends? (b) What basis is there for 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 

I. Who’s Who: 8, 5, 1, 6, 4, 2. 

II. Polish Boundaries: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-a; 
5-a. 

III. Labor Draft: 1-strikes; 2-subsidies; 
8-War Manpower; 4-labor, CIO; 5-18, 40. 

IV. Churches and Peace: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 
4-F; 5-T. 

V. 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4F; 5-F; 6-T. 
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the Polish eastern boundary claims? 
(a) What reason can you suggest for 
the wide population variations in esti- 
mates for national groups living in the 
disputed territory? (d) What have been 
the reactions of Russia, Britain, and the 
United States to the Polish arbitration 
proposals? (e) To what international 
machinery and agencies do you think 
the solution of this problem would be 
assigned if the Culbertson Plan were 
now in effect? 


Shall We Draft Everybody? 


This is the subject of continuous 
heated debate since President Roosevelt 
made a conditional recommendation of 
a national service act. Your students 
have undoubtedly heard many conflict- 
ing opinions, some honest and informed, 
others biased and without basis. Take a 
vote of the class. Seal the ballots with- 
out counting them. Then assign read- 
ing in a variety of newspapers and 
periodicals and give class time for dis- 
cussion of the need for such a bill, po- 
litical interests involved, effect on labor, 
limitations of democratic privileges. 
Then take a second vote, Count both 
sets of ballots and compare the results. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


This semester, as last, lesson plans 
in Scholastic will provide a unit ap- 
proach to the English materials. The 
emphasis will again be on reading; with 
as many specific reading aids as space 
will allow. Of course, any lesson in 
English becomes a lesson in reading, 
whether implemented with tests and 
Statistics or not. 

Other topics to be considered as 
units from time to time are: writing; 
appreciation; analysis; oral expression; 
discussion; and investigation. You will 
find these units labelled, with the titles 
of material to be used immediately be- 
low each unit heading. 


READING 
The Old Fire-Department Tradition 


Slow readers find part of their diffi- 
culty in the fact that they read by words 
and even letters instead of by phrases 
and sentences. This weakness can be 
remedied by constant practice at the 
rapid recognition of phrases — groups 
of words which carry the reader forward 
without conscious effort. 

First havé pupils define the word 
phrase. Emphasize the fact that it is a 
group of related words. Then have them 
give some examples of their own. Show 
how phrases are usually built around 
one word —a preposition, a participle, 
an infinitive, etc. From this, advance to 
the short story, “The Old Fire-Depart- 
ment Tradition,” and have pupils list 


all the phrases they find in the first 
eight paragraphs of the story. Examine 


these together and discuss their struc- 


ture, purpose, and meaning. 

When this has been done, allow 
pupils to go through the story, under- 
lining in their copies of the magazine 
whatever phrases they encounter. Then 
have them practice reading the story 
aloud, trying to avoid halting in the 
midst of any of these phrases. This ex- 
ercise should be repeated frequently. 


America Means— 


Use William Rose Benet’s essay to 
emphasize comprehension of ideas with 
both fast and slow readers. Here is a 
little test which you will find easy to 
administer. , 


Read each of the following sentences — 


and the statements which follow them. 
Ask pupils to mark on their papers a, 
b, or c—for the statement which is 
best in each cde. 


1. “America means respect for the 
scientific search for abstract truth.” This 
sentence means:- (a) Americans are 
great scientists; (b) Americans believe 
in proof; (c) Americans never lie. 

2. “America means free moving 
around.” This means: (a): Railroad fares 
should be lowered; (b) It is bad policy 
to stay too long in one place; (c) Free- 
dom of choice is important to Americans. 

8. “We have had our poisonous in- 
tolerants and fomenters of race hatred, 
but they’re just the scum of the boiling.” 
This means: (a) Prejudice is not typical 
of America; (b) Only people of the 
poorer classes are intolerant; (c) Amer- 
ica hasn’t had a long enough history to 
produce powerful bigots. 


ORAL EXPRESSION 
Mr. Lincoln’s Wife 


Classes interested in radio acting will 
find this play particularly dramatic. The 
part of Mrs. Lincoln demands the ability 
to project emotion through voice and 
inflection. As a class exercise it might 
be a good idea to let the girls take 
turns in reading short scenes from the 
play — especially those in which emo- 
tional heights are reached. The boys 
can offer comments and criticisms. The 
male parts are not so dramatic, but skill- 
ful reading can take them out of the 
realm of being static. Boys who can 
succeed in this difficult task have ac- 
complished something fully as note- 
worthy as the girls. 


Poems to Remember 


John Holmes’ “Map of My Country” 
is a poem which lends itself well to 
interpretative reading — either by indi- 
viduals or in choral groups. By all means 
allow your pupils to suggest the man- 





FRIDAY, February 18, is the 
date of Ted Malone’s next 
broadcast of Round Table 
poetry, at 1:30-1:45 p.m. EWT 
on the Blue Network. 











ner in which different sections of the 
poem should be interpreted. This sort 
of exercise should develop appreciation 
as well. Remembering that voices are 
generally classified as “dark” and “light” 
according to their pitch, resonance, and 
intensity, you will find it interesting to 
let pupils decide which sections ¢all 
for a predominance of each kind of 


voice. 


DISCUSSION 


“This week’s English materials offer 
a rich variety of subjects for discussion. 
First you have your pupils do the exer- 
cises under “Pull up a Chair,” on this 
week’s quiz page. Then take up these 
questions: 

1. Why is it of value to us to know 
something about the families of great 
men? Do we, for instance, gain any in- 
sight into Lincoln’s character through 
reading of Mary Todd? 

2. What should be the function of an 
international police force after the war? 
How could these functions be imple- 
mented with power? 

8. Do you think that it is fair to 
criticize the government in time of war? 
Why: or why not? Do you feel that 
recognition of faults, like that in “Amer- 
ica Means,” can be of any service to 
those who read the essay? 


WRITING 
Revision 


Only a small fraction of all that is 
published is as good as it might be with 
a little more polishing. Let your pupils 
examine newspapers and magazines 
with a critical eye. Have them select 
an article or story which they feel needs 
revision. Then let them follow the sug- 
gestion in Mrs. Bass’ article and at- 
tempt to improve the selected passages. 
You will find that pupils will much 
more readily revise other people’s ma- 
terial than their own; but perhaps the 
habit of changing, polishing, and re- 
vising can be built up in this way 
until it becomes automatic. Then it’s 
only a step to applying it personally. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 

I. 1-F; 2-F; 3-F; 4-T. 

II. Check a, b, f, h. 

Ill. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a. 

IV. Few, polishing, transitional (or con- 
necting), freshness (or spontaneity), re- 
vision (or rewriting). 

Words to the Wise: 1-c; 2-i; 3-a; 4-b; 
5-d; 6-j; 7-g; 8-e; 9-h; 10-f. 
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a new slant on the world when 
at Cram’s Air Age U. S. Centric 


good a showing could you and 
your students make on a quiz program on 
India? “Speaking of India,” by Miriam S. 
Farley gives 150 questions and answers. 
What are India’s largest cities? What are 
Gurkhas? What do we buy from India? 
Does India receive lend-lease “aid? What 
does the Congress Party stand for? How 
old is the Moslem League? Can an Indian 
become an American citizen? The answers 
to these and many other good questions 
are given in this pamphlet published by 
the American Council, Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York. 
Price, 25c. 
2: 2s 
“The Harlem Riot: A Study in Mass 
Frustration,” by Harold Orlansky, is a de- 
tailed account of what happened in Har- 
lem last August 1-2. Mr. Orlansky takes 
issue with city officials and press opinions 
which attributed the disturbance to “hood- 
lums” and the provocation of “agitators.” 
He traces the incident to causes of con- 
flict between Negro and white which he 
finds national in scope. This pamphlet is 
the first of a series'to be published by 
Social Analysis, G.P.O. Box 399, New York 
Y. Price, 25c. 


* * * 


You'll find excellent suggestions for read- 
ing on the subject of American education, 
fact, fiction, and opinion, in “A Reader’s 
Guide to Education,” published jointly by 
the National Education Association of the 
United States and The Book of the Month 
Club, with an introduction by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. You can make good use 
of it for“class projects and for parent- 
teacher discussion groups. The list is com- 
prehensive, well organized and annotated. 
Address National Education Association, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 
enclosing 5 cents in stamps for mailing 
charge. 

‘2: ~9 

Have you received a copy of the 6th 
War Savings News Bulletin for Teachers, 
“Schools at War”? It’s filled with materials 
and suggestions: a War Bond quiz, a play, 
& poster on inflation, suggestions for thrift 
guidance, a list of bulletins and leaflets, and 


directions for making February War Stamp 
corsages. 
* * * 

The fact that the children of Europe are 
deprived now of food, clothing, and ade- 
quate warm shelter is creating a tragic 
problem to be faced immediately and for 
years to come. “The Health of Children 
in Occupied Europe” gives the facts of 
this ‘unhappy situation. It describes the 
conditions and their consequences. Charts 
showing legal food rations for children in 
Germany and in German-occupied coun- 
tries tell a tremendous story of work to be 
done. (International Labor Office, Wash- 
ington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 25c.) 


- * * 


“What my country has contributed to 
international health cooperation or knowl- 
edge in the field of -water, food, and bev- 
erage sanitation.” This is the subject for an 
essay contest announced by the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. Eleventh and 
twelfth grade students are eligible. Essays 
must contain not more than 2,000 words. 
Closing date May 31, 1944. Prizes of $75, 
$50, and $25 are offered by the Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp. For further information write 
to Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 6, D. C. 

e -.$ 


Yank, the official Army weekly, has rung 
the bell with the Saturday Review of Lit- 
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erature and won the SRL award “For Dis- 
tinguished Service to American Publish- 
ing.” SRL editors suggest Yank as a can- 


~didate for one of the Pulitzer journalism 


awards that will be coming along in the 
spring. Boys with journalistic leanings, ap- 
proaching draft age, take note! 

. «6 os 


The Aircraft Annual: 1944, edited by 
David C. Cooke, is a good book to have on 
the library shelf. In non-technical language 
it gives the facts of aircraft design and 
performance for the year. It is filled with 
first hand accounts of action and expert 
opinion. It quotes reliable estimates of 
enemy strength to be overcome and ex- 
plains. why Allied production and _ tactics 
can be counted on to do the job. The facts 
of airplane manufacture, bombing strat- 
egy, air transport, tell the story. The ac- 
count of the Doolittle Tokyo Raid is sim- 
ple but thrilling. Illustrated with excellent 
photographs. (Robert M. McBride, $3.00) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tie Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Please make my 
DEFINITE ORDER: 
—Please enter my 
TENTATIVE ORDER 


FOR: 
—Please REVISE MY 
ORDER TO: 











Nome. 


USE THIS HANDY FORM... 


to confirm or revise your present order 
to enter a new tentative order 


SCHOLASTIC IS RATIONED... 


During the fall semester, we returned hundreds of class- 
room orders to teachers who did not place their orders 
early or waited too late to revise or confirm them. 
Because of wartime government paper restrictions, the 
number of copies available this term is limited. Therefore 
mail this coupon now. 
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English Class Edition _______50 
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Help Your Students to Answer the Question: 


Senior Scholastic’s 
weekly Postwar | 
World Study Units. 


Your students are living through the greatest crisis in world 


history... 


they are watching the greatest parade of history in modern 


times. They are the vice-presidents in charge of tomorrow . .. and 


they want to understand how the future grows out of the past and 


the present... 
problems of today. . 


tomorrow? 


. the answers t 


why the hopes of tomorrow are being built out of the 


e big question: What about 


With SENIOR SCHOLASTIC’S weekly units on Postwar World 
problems and cpportunities you can help your students to a better 
understanding of what’s ahead for them and their country. Each of the 
16 issues of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC to be published this term will 
contain a complete study unit 6n the Postwar World. 


Postwar World Study Units 


To appear Weekly in SENIOR SCHOLASTIC Mag 


PLANS FOR WORLD SECURITY (Cont.) 
Feb. 7, 1944 The Churches and Peace 
Feb. 14, 1944 Senate and Republican 

Internationalists 
Feb. 21, 1944 Geop and Bal 
of Power - 


THE ECONOMICS OF PEACE 


Feb. 28, 1944 | 
for | Trade _- ‘Currency 
. 6, 1944 Production and Distribu. 
tion of Food and 
. 13, 1944 National Planning ont 
Internal Reconstruction 
1944 Demobilization and Re- 
version 
. 27, 1944 Capacity Production and 
Full Employment 
1944 Free Enterprise Plans 
( 10, 1944 C ittee for i 
Development 
. 17, 1944 Chamb of C 
N.A.M. and Corporation 
Planning 


SCIENCE AND WELFARE 
Apr. 24, 1944 New Materials and 


Processes 
May 1, 1944 Homes of the Future; 
Planning our Cities 
May , 1944 ae deel Communi- 
Recreation 
May 15, 1944 oa " Health, Medical 
Care 


GIVE THE PEOPLE LIGHT 


May 22, 1944 Education, Press, Radio, 
Public Opinion 

















this $ st 





POSTWAR WORLD TEACHING GUIDE 


A complete 32-page teaching guide with 
lesson plans for each of the 16 weekly 
units. Includes: 


How to teach a yeor- , 
long unit on the Post- 
war World. 
y of 
of .entire series. 
Ideas of suggestions 
for classroom activi- 





ties. 

Stories, plays and 
other literary meth- 
ods for English class | 
treatment of Postwar 
World. 

¢ Cy for ss. 

Bibliography of source materials. 

Directory of free and inexpensive services. 

Tests, games, and quizzes based on series. 


NOTE: If you have a Postwar World 
Teaching Guide from last term, you can 
use it for this semester’s units. Second 
semester (February through May) les- 
son plans start on page 17. 


USE HANDY ORDER CARD BOUND 
IN THIS ISSUE... 

to place a Tentative Order (you may re- 

vise within 3 weeks) today .. . or to 

confirm your present order to insure un- 

interrupted service. 
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Education Honor Roll 


The Edpress News Letter, in its issue of 
Jan. 11, 1944, pays tribute to the following 
men and women whom it selects with the 
aid of fellow journalists, as its education 
honor roll for 1948. 

U. S. SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS 
OF UTAH—because he climaxed a 10-year 
fight for Federal aid to education with 
brilliant leadership in the Senate debates 
on the Federal aid-to-education measure; 
because he has introduced a bill — 
for a billion dollar re-education pro 
for veterans; because he has sponsored leg- 
islation for better child-care services. 

DR. GRAYSON KEFAUVER—because 
he believes that American educators must 
take the lead in the reconstruction of edu- 
cation in Axis and occupied countries; be- 
cause he pioneered in plans for such recon- 
struction; because he organized the Con- 
ference of the Liaison Committee for Inter- 
national Education at Harpers Ferry; and 
because he was appointed by the State 
Department to advise on educational re- 
construction problems abroad. 

MISS BEULAH HILBLINK, GOTHEN- 
BURG, NEBRASKA—because she had the 
courage to give up less essential work 
to return to the classroom; because she 
told the story of her return to duty in a 
simple, human message entitled “The Re- 
turn of a Teacher”; because through wide 
publication of this message she has influ- 
enced many others; because of the power- 
ful ending of her message, which reads: 
“If in the years of peace that follow this 
war I am asked, ‘What did you contribute 
towards our victory?’ I shall be glad and 
proud to answer, ‘I was a teacher.’” 

GOVERNOR ELLIS ARNALL, OF 
GEORGIA-~—because his fight against the 
domination of Georgia’s education system 
by Governor Talmadge stands as a warn- 
ing to executives of other states that Amer- 
ican citizens will not tolerate dictator meth- 
ods in administering public schools; be- 
cause Governor Arnall’s platform on edu- 
cation, carried out by the 1943 Legislature, 
excludes the Governor from membership 
on state boards; sets up a Constitutional 
Board of Regents of the University System 
and a Constitutional Board of Education 
to administer common schools, and pro- 
vides for state financial support of a teacher 
retirement system. 

COL. FRANCIS T. 
CHIEF, ARMY EDUCATIONAL 
BRANCH~—because he reorganized the 
Armed Forces Institute and because - he 
had a large part in formulating recommen- 
dations of the Osborne Report to provide 
educational opportunities for veterans. 

Also to A. C. FLORA, PAST .PRESI- 
DENT OF THE NEA, because of his ag- 
gressive leadership of the Association; to 
MAJOR CARLETON WASHBURNE, be- 





SPAULDING, 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


A weekly practical teaching program to meet your needs 


BULK CLASSROOM RATES (for 2 or more copies to one address) 


COMBINED EDITION . ONLY 65¢ SOCIAL STUDIES er ENGLISH CLASS 
(Includes contents of Social Studies and Eng- EDITIONS ONLY 50c¢ 
lish Class editions) per pupil — per semester 


cause in association with a British educa- 
tor, he is renovating Sicilian education. 

And above all, American education pays 
tribute to, in the words of one contributor— 
“MR. AND MRS. AVERAGE CLASS- 
ROOM TEACHER, who have taken it and 
liked it—without quitting.” 
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By William Rose Benet 


AMERICA MEANS - - - 


~ 


| gruemay means good neighbors. It 
meant that long before we had a 
national good-neighbor policy. Good 
neighbors are neighbors who are not 
only people of good will toward you, 
but people who also have their own self- 
respect and their own independence. In 
general, they're against anyone’s being 
pushed around, 

They like to express their opinions, 
sometimes forcibly; and we all agree 
that they have a perfect right to ex- 
press their opinions. They are not per- 
fect people, but they don’t want to 
make other people into a rubber-stamp 
of what they believe, or jam everybody 
into the strait-jacket of one unalterable 
national formula. 

America means respect for the sci- 
entific search for abstract truth, but it 
also means that you can believe any- 
thing you choose, provided it does not 
interfere with the well-being of your 
neighbors. If you choose to believe that 
the Moon is Made of Green Cheese, no- 
body’s going to stop you; though, they 
may say they think you're mistaken, 
and they may argue with you. 

But if you say to an American that 
you believe that we are “The Master 
Race” or the only “Pure Aryans” or 
“Destined to Conquer the Whole 
World,” he will look at you as though 
he was sure now that you were crazy, 
whereas before he had only suspected 
it, and he will probably say, “Listen, 
Brother, don’t try to rib me—tie that 
outside!” 

Yes, we've had our KuKluxers and 
Fiery Deuble-Crossers, our white-night- 
shirts and fraidy-cat masks, our poison- 
ous intolerants, and human sharks, and 
fomenters of race-hatred—we have some 
of them yet, some of the most flannel- 
mouthed—but they're just the scum of 
the boiling; and our melting-pot has 
been boiling with all races and all colors 
and all creeds for a long time now. 
What is extraordinary is how long and 
well, in general, all of the different 
races, and colors, and creeds have got 
along together. : 

America means free moving around. 
Not always in time of war—and some- 


It means a lot of things, says 
this distinguished poet and critic 
—from good neighbors and free- 
dom of speech to clam thowder 
and “I can do it” and fair plhy 
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times because.ot unfair conditions we 
hadn't foreseen. But in peace time, and 
just because they want to, Americans 
move ‘around a good deal. They can 
change their employment, they can 
choose where they want to live. 

America was this to me. As a small 
boy one of my best friends was a young 
Negro boy. He sort of looked after me 
and brought me turtles from the crick 
He could walk on his hands and whis- 
tle through his teeth, and I thought 
sometimes that he must be the world’s 
greatest actor. He was kind to me, and 
smiling, and I was fond of him. 

And when I went to school I went to 
schools that had Pennsylvania Dutch 
and Scandinavians and Jews and Ger- 
mans and Anglo-Saxons, and boys and 
girls with French blood and Italian 
blood and Spanish blood and the blood 
of many other races. Occasionally we 
tapped that blood through each other’s 
noses in fights, but in general we man- 
aged to get along with a good deal of 
mutual respect. There. was some bully- 
ing, some persecution, but_in general 
there was a pretty good code of fair 
play; and those who violated it got to 
feel rather ashamed of themselves. 
“Shake hands, you're Americans!” It’s 
a good rule, 

America means that your family may 
have had rather more than their share 
of money for years, or that your family 
may have begun on the Lower East 
Side, or that they were New England- 
ers or Southerners or Middle-Western- 
ers or from the Pacific Coast, but what 
you actually are, as a human being, 
goes a lot farther than what your family 
may have been, or how much money 
they may have had, or where you were 
born. You've got to prove what's in 
yourself, if you are an American. And 
that is how it should be. 
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America means the Great Experi- 
ment which is still going on, It means 
the Great Possibility. It has meant that 
to thousands and thousands; and they 
are still ‘making their dreams come 
true. We have had more imitators and 
enterprisers and inventors and crack- 
erjack engineers, and men and women 
who saw things to do and got them 
done—but don't let’s boast! Let’s sim- 
ply say that we've had a good many. 

We get pretty sore sometimes over 
this or that fault or defect in America. 
But also you can call a long roll, a 
long and honorable one, of outstanding 
human beings who fought for new 
things and idealistic things in America, 
and saw those things put through. 
Sometimes some of our initiators and 
enterprisers have swelled up and got 
too big for their boots, and have for- 
gotten that this country is for all of 
us, not for just some of us. We have 
had ways of taking the wind out of 
the sails of some of those. 

America is “You Can Do it!”— 
whether it is breaking the wilderness 
or laying the Big Inch. America is not 
“You Can't Do It Because It’s Never 
Been Done.” If anybody says to a real 
American “It’s Never Been Done,” that 
begins to work in him like a burr in 
his sock, till he sits down to figure; 
till he figures it out; till he sees a way 
that it can be done; till, by the Lord 
Harry, he does it. 

The cheap-jack politicians and the 
wisenheimers and the pork-barrelers 
can't alter that, nor the “old women,” 
nor the greedy and selfish folk, nor the 
ornery ones, nor the obstructive ones, 
nor the slick manipulators, nor the 
stuffed shirts—and we've got all those 
kinds too. America is Dreams; and 
they're. not pipe dreams. 

America is Baldwin apples, and sugar 
maples, and buckeye trees, and big 
ranches; and seas of Kentucky blue 
grass; and fleets out of Gloucester; 
and bleached borax desert under the 
Panamints; and mines in the earth and 
big dams; and canebrakes in the Deep 
South and Alaskan fisheries. It’s a big 
rugged continent of a place spread all 
the way from Halibut Point on Cape 
Ann to Point Lobos in California; with 
the Mississippi, our Walt Whitman of 
a river, running spang through the 
middle of it, and the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghenies, and the Rockies and 
the Sierra Nevada on either end, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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REVISION 


YOU ARE NEVER DONE WITH A PIECE OF 
WRITING UNTIL YOU'VE “GOT IT RIGHT” 


By AGNES N. BASS 


. WT IS true, let us admit at*once, that 
there are both amateur and profes- 
sional writers who do very little revi- 
sion. Some of them by nature or train- 
ing are able to get into a first draft 
what the rank and file must labor to 
achieve in, say, the fourth draft. Offiers 
have, for one reason or another, never 
acquired the revision habit — but often 
their work, good though it may be, 
would be better still if they had! 

Most writers, however, revise their 
work both in the process of writing and 
again after it has “cooled.” The kind 
of revision you find yourself making in 
the process of writing is a good test of 
how ready you are to begin. Before 
starting to write you have been grop- 
ing, for several hours or even days, for 
material, for a pattern, for the right 
tone, for the satisfactory approach. You 
probably have notes that you have put 
into some kind of order. When you 
start actual writing the composition 
should be pretty well formed in your 
mind; you feel that you have caught 
what you were after and want to get it 
down; and the revisions that you make 
as you go along are for the most part 
quick corrections that you are hardly 
conscious of making. 

If, however, you find in your first 
draft that you are crossing out too 
many sentences, hurling too many 
crumpled pages to the floor, then the 
chances are that you have not given 
your ideas time enough to ripen. You 
need to do more thinking or to take 
a brisk walk before taking up your pen 
again. Never keep on writing when the 
conviction grows upon you from mo- 
ment to moment that you are turning 
out poor stuff which you are going to 
have to revise eventually from begin- 
ning to end. - 

Nevertheless it should be said that 
even in the midst of the most fluent 
writing, there may be spots that will 
require much reworking: before they 
come clear. 

Suppose now you have a first draft, 
something spontaneous and satisfactory 
to you. After it has “cooled,” before you 
hand it in, you will want to make some 
deliberate ~changes. It is true, on the 
whole, that “the life goes into a piece 
of writing when it is first written” — 
provided considerable thought has pre- 








Think of your first draft 
as a jewel, and rewriting as 
the process of polishing. 











ceded the writing. It is not true, how- 
ever, that revision takes the life out of 
a piece of writing — except in rare in- 
stances. Think of your first draft as 
a jewel and rewriting as the process of 
polishing. 

Revision for Sense 

In polishing you may rearrange your 
paragraphs to make things clearer — 
and to do this it is sometimes a great 
convenience to cut them apart with 
scissors and pin them onto paper in a 
new order. Then you will consider 
whether you have connected them with 
the proper transitional words—is it 
but you want or and? Perhaps your first 
draft of an argument is too vehement 
to be effective and should be toned 
down; perhaps there are spots that 
seem, on second thought, too preachy 
or too “stuffy.” 

Reworking for the sake of doing jus- 
tice to your own thought, for the sake 
of making it clear and honest, is a chal- 
lenge that practically every student has 
to meet. No use leaving a sentence all 
blurry, hoping that the instructor will 
somehow get an idea that you yourself 
are vague about. 

Of course you may .try your best to 
say what you mean and yet be unable 
to, for laek of experience in writing. 
Take this sentence: “The main princi- 
ple in Wordsworth’s poetry is the sim- 
plicity of his subject matter which is 
always of the common emotions of 
life.” The student has an idea but he 
has let it be encumbered with other 
people’s words. When his teacher wrote 
revise in the margin, did he do anything 
about it? Did he ask for help after 
class, for instance? Sad to say, he didn’t! 
Yet rewriting that sentence in several 
good ways would have been the best 
kind of writing practice. Can you do it 
for him? 

Look now critically at your grammar, 
which may be irregular because of 
haste; look at sentences which may be 
monotonous, perhaps, in length and 





























structure. Have you used many words 
where a few would be better? Is your 
writing taut, lively, vigorous? Your first 
draft was spontaneous; your final draft, 
without losing the freshness of the first, 
should show control and conviction. A 
reviewer of a recent book — it is Henry 
Beston’s The St. Lawrence —has this 
to say of it: “Every page is stamped 
with spontaneous feeling, disciplined 
writing, fresh phrases and ordered para- 
graphs.” An effect of this kind is gained 
not alone by writing. It requires re- 
writing and then more rewriting. 


Revision for Style 


Here dre a few sentences that one 
writer felt could be improved: “In a 
novel of recent years, Hostages to For- 
tune by Elizabeth Cambridge, the hero- 
ine, who loves to write, is overcome at 
one point in her life by domestic bur- 
dens. Unable to bear the conflict be- 
tween home duties and work on her 
novel, she burns up the half-finished 
book and presumably turns her back on 
writing forever.” 

And here is her revision: “In Eliza- 
beth Cambridge’s recent novel, Hos- 
tages to Fortune, the heroine, unable to 
hold her own in the conflict between 
home duties and work on her novel, 
burns up the half-finished book and 
sacrifices her writing on the altar of 
domesticity.” Do you think this an im- 
provement? What changes have been 
made? 

A final, almost professional step in 
revision, has to do with rhythm, and 
with style. This is the kind of revision 
that Keats made when he changed “A 
thing of beauty is a constant joy” to 
“A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
You will find that the more you write, 
the more you will develop what the 
English essayist, Bonamy Dobrée, calls 
a “definite voice” of your own. You can 
accustom yourself to listen to your own 
writing, to hear its accents, to feel that 
it is somehow you, and to make changes 
when it gets away from you. 
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\YAsSETHER you are a boy or a 
girl, whether you write prose or 
verse, free verse or rhymes, humor- 
ously or seriously, if you like to write, 
the Round Table is for you. We do 
not have space to print all our contri- 
butions, but we like to read them and 
to help you if we can. Here are a few 
selections from the many varieties of 
writing that come to our page. 


The Cry of Youth 


I am sixteen: grown up! 
I have no time to gaze 
in wonder at the sky, 
to watch red ants, to shuffle 
in the crackling leaves; 
No time to spend 
in dreaming, fondling cats, 
or peering in the cool green 
waters swirling. 
1 have no time to love 
the world; 
I must make a new one. 
No second trials, 
No “Cover it up a little 
and it won't show.” 
I must think, study, plan, 
Smoothing out the rough edges, 
and adding a little 
here and there 
to make it last. 
I have no time to love the world; 
I must make a new one... . 
Jean Glenn, 16 
Missoula (Montana) County High School 
Lyle M. Noble, Teacher 


According to our next contributor 
New England boys still have “time to 
love the world.” 
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New England Boys 


New England boys were meant to love 
Most things on earth and all above; 
Climbing birches’ silver thrusts, 
Dazzling snow’s dew-frozen crusts, 
Wild berries on coarse mountain sides, 
Rip-roaring double-ripper rides, 

Frosty nights, that freeze the ears, 
Biting winds that bring salt tears, 
Marbles on the first spring day, 
Baseball and rounders on the way, 
Stirring trips to lobster pots, 

Pockets full of BB shot, 

Shacking balls in vacant lots, 

Wood smoke on a crisp fall night, 
And mountain willows bathed in light. 


New England boys were meant to love 
Most things on earth and all above: 
Cutting firs for Christmas trees, 
Watching for the first fall freeze, 
White-plumed breath on a winter's 


morn, 


- Autumn heat, hot buttered corn, 


Burnt grass tickling bare brown feet, 

Home baked beans, brown bread to eat, 

Fishing for bullheads, suckers, trout, 

Roaming woods when school lets out, 

Hunting pignuts in the fall, 

The smell of horses in their stalls, 

A mocking loon’s night-shattering call, 

Mountain peaks on star-filled nights, 

And wild geese honking on northward 
flights. 
Jean McArthur, 16 


Windham High School, Willimantic, Conn. 
Elizabeth Griffin, Teacher 


Whether you write on old or new 
themes matters little —if only you 
possess the imaginative quality that 
creates metaphors and pictures, as 
do our next three contributors. 


A Defense Factory 


Workers in overalls and slacks, men 
and women 

Stream forth in the chil] dawn, from 
standing buses. 

Plain clothes men and officers mingle 
with this mob, 

Watching, always watching, like sen- 

tries on a beat. 

the wide-flung doors, into the 
heart of the factory. 





Moves this column of Americans. 

Heze the column diverges, each to his 
separate job, 

Though they are all part of “the pulse 
of the nation.” 

In their hoods and aprons of metal 

The welders stand in a shower of 
sparks 

Like medieval knights with torches, 

Each a symbol of victory. 

Deloris Heegard, 15 


Albert Lea (Minn.) High School 
Edith Ahiberg, Teacher 


Andante 


Last night I was lonely in my heart, 
And so I walked into the garden. 
The bush blossoms, pale pink and white, 
Were falling softly on the ground, 
Falling softly like words not chosen, 
Their fragrance wan, yet lasting. 
I stooped to feel the rich moist soil; 
The earthy smell came rushing up, 
Sweet with the thickness of the night. 
Pale pink petals skimmed the pool 
Where bathed the naked stars. 
Reaching upward towards those stars, 
I felt the liquid night 
Slip down my arms 
And bathe me clean of day. 

La Una Shenefiel, 17 


Boardman High School, Youngstown, Ohio 
Alice A. Smith, Teacher 


Statue 


My colt is dreaming of singing streams 
And meadows lush with grass . . . 

His legs are slim, carved pillars, 

His eyes are glistening glass. 


My colt is dreaming of baying hounds, 
He waits there, poised to run . . 

His mane and tail are ivory, 

His coat outshines the sun. 


My colt is dreaming of tanbark rings, 
He hears the roaring crowd .. . 

He leans out into the future, 

Dark on a filmy cloud. 


Sometime, if midnight should wave her 
wand 
When my colt is standing alone, 
He will rear to life on the mantelpiece, 
And turn to flesh from stone, 
Elizabeth Spalding, 14 


Deering High School, Portland, Maine 
Isabelle K. Pease, Teacher 


SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Now that you've read “The Old Fire- 
Department Tradition,” mark true 
statements T, false ones F. 

1. Jimmy Lamb’s background as cap- 
tain of the fire department fitted him 
for his postwar work. 

2. Messages from Yanac always were 
written in the reserve code. 

8. Lamb gave Aubert orders to be 
carried out unless countermanded by 
cable or telephone. 

4. The leader did not believe that 
the SCIR would have the courage to 
stop his attempted uprising. 


ll. ARE YOU A GOOD JUDGE OF 
CHARACTER? 


The play, “Mr. Lincoln’s Wife,” gives 
a good picture of Mary Todd. Check 
the characteristics listed below which 
you think apply to her. 


a. proud e. selfish 
b. temperamental f. mistrustful 
c. lazy g. giddy 
d. blithe h. affectionate 


ill. WHAT’S THE BIG IDEA? 


William Rose Benet’s essay, “Amer- 
ica Means,” should furnish you with 
the necessary information for underlin- 
ing the best completing word or phrase 
in each sentence. 

1. Americans faced with an unrea- 
sonable opinion will (a) argue against 
it; (b) pretend it doesn’t exist; (c) for- 
bid its being voiced. 

2. The important thing to most 
Americans is (a) your family’s back- 
ground; (b) your bank account; (c) 
what you are. 

8. America is a land which has (a) 
never had any faults; (b) profited from 
its own errors; (c) given up hope of 
improvement. 

4. “It’s never been done” is to most 
Americans (a) a challenge; (b) a 
warning; (c) a lie. | 


IV. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


The article on “Revision” is your tip- 
off on how to fill the blanks below: 
___. writers are able to turn 
out a finished product without revision. 
You should think of your first draft as 
a jewel and re-writing as the process of 
—______.. Part of this process in- 
volves the judicious use of ———___ 
words like wnd and but. The chief vir- 
tue of a first draft is its __; 
this need not be lost in 


’ 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF! 
PULL UP A CHAIR 

— and join the discussion: 

1. Although “The Old Fire-Depart- 
ment Tradition” is cast in the form ot 
an adventure story, it contains much 
food for thought in relation to the plan- 
ning for the postwar world. What do 
you think, for instance, of the SCIR? 
Are men like Jimmy Lamb the right 
kind of persons for responsible positions 
in such organizations? Why or why not? 

2. “Mr. Lincoln’s Wife” gives us a 
view of Mary Todd which is somewhat 
different from the usual one. Point out 
the differences and comment on them. 


WRITE IT DOWN 


Doubtless America means many 
things to you which Benet was unable 
to include in his essay. Make a list of 
them. Then try to work them into a 
piece of prose or poetry. Following the 
suggestions made by Mrs. Bass, revise 
your work until you feel sure it is your 
very best. 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Save your breath! Shorten each sen- 
tence by substituting one word from 
the following list for each italicized 
phrase, (a-e are from “America 
Means,”) f-j are from “Revision.”) 


. unalterable f. spontaneous 
. abstract g. transitional 
. foment h. vehement” 
. obstructive i. encumbered 
. intolerable j. taut 


1. Nazi rulers take cruel vengeance on 
those who stir up rebellion. 

2. Burdened and weighed down by their 
heavy packs, our soldiers made slow prog- 
ress through the jungle. 

8. Our Constitution, through the system 
of amendments, is not incapable of being 
changed. 

4. Talking in vague and general terms 
about patriotism will not win the war. 

5. Patriots in France use blocking and 
hindering tactics to slow down work. for 
the Nazis. 

6. A good weaver makes his threads 
tight and close. 

7. In radio music may set the stage or 
it may be in the nature of a bridge. 

8. Hitler’s treatment of minority groups 
is beyond enduring. 

9. The Senator made a forceful and ex- 
plosive appeal for action. 

10. Some of the best interviews on the 
ait are those that are not planned in ad- 


vance. 


AMERICA MEANS... 
(Concluded) 


It’s Vermont maple sugar, and clam 
chowder, and Boston baked beans, and 
Philadelphia scrapple; corn beef and 
cabbage, and apple pie, and punkin pie; 
corn pone and possum and pot likker; 
yams and snap-beans; rootabagas and 


- corn on the cob and Wisconsin butter; 


hamburgers and hot dogs and ice 
cream sodas. . 

It’s driving down through New Eng- 
land or along out West in a rusted 
and battered Model T, singing “I’ve 
Been Working on the Railroad” and 
“Sweet Adeline” and “K-K-Katy,” and 
“The Banks of the Wabash,” and “Sweet 
Land of Liberty, Of Thee J Sing!” off- 
key in the back of the car, till every- 
body joins in shouting. 

But later it’s reading of Pearl Har- 
bor and Wake Island and Bataan and 
Corregidor, and the Solomons and Tu- 
nisia .and the Aleutians, and how 
everywhere in those far places Ameri- 
can boys named Jack and Chuck and 
Mike and Karl and Tony and Isidor 
are saying, “O. K., you guys; this is up 
to us now; let’s go!” 

And don't forget that America is 
Our Promise to Those Boys! 

For one of us may be Scotch-Irish, 
and one Dutch and one French; one 
from the great race of King David and 
King Solomon, and one English crossed 
with Huguenot and Basque; one from 
among the strong singing people out 
of Africa, or one Rumanian or Rus- 
sian or of the great race of Confucius; 
one’ Welsh, one Bulgarian, Austrian, 
Italian, German; one a Pole, a Belgian, 
a Greek, a Lithuanian; but we're all 
Americans, And whether we can trace 
our forebears back to Plymouth or 
Jamestown or New Amsterdam—to Sa- 
vannah, New Orleans or St. Augustine; 
or whether we landed here only a gen- 
eration ago or, just, yesterday—we're all 
Americans. 

And some of us came here for’ petty 
reasons, but most of us ‘came here for 
freedom and to escape from some form 
of intolerable tyranny, and because in 
the living words of our own William 
Penn, “Great God hath written his law 
in our hearts, by which we are taught 
and commanded to love and help and 
do good to one another, and not to do 
harm and mischief one unto another. 
Let us live together with mutual fair 
play!” 

And if there doesn’t come a lift to 
your heart and a catch in your breath 
when you read those words and you 
think of all that they can mean, why 
then I'm very much afraid that you're 
not an American! 
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m the engine rig, thrust- 


“Eighth and Broadway.” 
Smoke was hanging thi round 
the K.J. factory as they arrived; it was 


smoke was indicative of something 
other than ordinary combustion. A wor- 
ried man in his shirt sleeves, with a 
green eye shade still over his eyes, ad- 
dressed the captain as he arrived, point- 
ing excitedly to a wing of the building 
beyond the courtyard. Jimmy was too 
busy coupling up the hose to see more 
than that out of the tail of his eye, 
but within a minute the captain called 
him over. 

“You got the steadiest head, Jimmy,” 
said the captain. “I want you to-take a 
line across that roof. It’s only an ex- 
plosion roof, so if you go through it 
there'll be no saving you. It’s supported 
from ‘corner to corner—you'll see the 
line you have to follow, The other side 
there’s a scuttle hole. Get your nozzle 
playing into that.” 

“O.K., captain,” said Jimmy. 

He ran up the tall ladder. “Let’s 
have that,” he said to Hank, reaching ~ 
for the nozzle. 

The route he had to follow was plain- 
ly indieated—a path a foot wide across 
the frail explosion roof where the par- 
tition sat y TS supported the corru- 


gated iron, A steady head as well as 
considerable physical strength would be 
necessary to drag sixty feet of hose 
along without deviating from the true 
course, Sure enough, there was the 
scuttle hole. 


Jimmy turned a cataract of water in 
through the hole and was gratified by 
the instant results obtained. Some- 
where down below him, although 
Jimmy was not aware of it, certain 
drums and carboys of highly active 
chemicals had been on the point of dis- 
integrating in the heat and mingling 
their contents in one tremendous con- 
flagration. Jimmy's stream of water ar- 
rived just in time to prevent this hap- 
pening. Next morning the city news- 
paper hardly troubled to mention the 
fact that there had been a fire at the 
K.J. factory, for no official, either ‘of 
the management or of the fire depart- 
ment, troubled to tell the reporter that 
a delay of five more minutes would 
have given him a front-page story of 
destruction and death. 

It took ten years to transform Fire- 
man Jimmy Lamb into Major-General 
James Lamb; ten crowded years which 
included a year of peacetime training 
in the American Air Corps and nearly 
as long again of desperate fighting on 
each of four continents. That early 
fireman’s training was in no _ sense 
wasted, all the same; the physical fitness 
and the habits of prompt thought which 
it instilled into him helped to save his 
life more than once in the battlefields 
of the air all over the world. It may even 
have had something to do with the in- 
sight into character and genius for or- 
ganization which Lamb came to display, 
and which marked him out not merely 
as a superb combat pilot but also, when 
promotion came to him, as a general 
able to handle large forces both in ac- 
tual battle and in the patient prepara- 
tion for it. 

The Supervisory Committee of In- 
ternational Relations was unfeignedly 
glad_when General Lamb accepted a 
commission into their air force. It was 
not easy to attract the best type of man 
into the international service; many 
were thoroughly tired of living under 
discipline in their national armies and 
air forces, and many others withdrew, 
a little frightened at the prospect of 


training for fighting international bandits 
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endless peacetime years to be spent in 
service routine. The idealists who 
formed the majority of the committee 
were not enamored, on the other hand, 
of the prospect of employing the type 
that welcomes routine and red tape as 
an excuse for not thinking for them- 
selves. No one could say that General 
Lamb did not think for himself, for 
he had demonstrated his ability to do 
so from the South Seas to the Arctic 
The committee was not a very military- 
minded body, and it was with a sigh 
of relief that they turned over to Gen- 
eral Lamb the task of constructing the 
air force which was put at their dis- 
posal—pilots of a dozen nations and 
mechanics of even more, all drifted to- 
gether out of the air services of innu- 
merable armies. 

The general enjoyed the work of o1 
ganization. It was something more than 
mere office work. There was room for 
the play of imagination, seeing that 
there were no precedents for the or- 
ganization of an international air force 
and no one could be at all sure where 
or against whom it would be employed. 

The general was at his desk one eve- 
ning after dinner when Aubert, his 
principal staff officer, brought in a sheaf 
of flimsy paper covered with typewrit- 
ten characters. 

“There’s more still coming through,” 
said Aubert in the perfect but toneless 
English which characterized him. “I 
brought this in case you might want to 
start on it at once. It’s from Yanac, 
and he’s using the reserve code.” 

“Is he, by golly?” said the general. 

The reserve code had never before 
troubled the wires or the ether of the 
world; it had been kept for-times of 
gravest emergency. Aubert opened the 
safe and brought out the red-bound 
volume that contained the reserve 
code. He had begun to pick out the 
decoded message when Lamb pushed 
aside the returns he was studying and 
turned to him. “Here, I'll help you with 
that,” he said; “it'll take you all night 
by yourself.” 
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He flipped through the pages of the 


key, his eyes darting from message to 


key and back again. Aubert’s arched 
eyebrows arched higher still as he typed 
the words dictated to him. 

“This is serious,” he said, 

“Let’s see all that Yanac has to. say 
first,” said Lamb. 

The sheaf of flimsies made four type- 
written pages. Aubert reached over and 
held down the switch of the interoffice- 
communication system. “Bring in the 
rest of that message,” he said. 

“Only ‘arf a pige more ‘as come 
through, sir,” said a cheerful cockney 
voice in reply. “I'll bring it up.” 

That was strange, for it seemed as if 
Yanac’s message should be much long- 
er; and when they decoded the final 
half page, they found that the message 
broke off not merely in the middle of 
a sentence but in the middle of a word. 

Aubert pressed the switch again. 
“Has any more come through?” he 
asked. 

“No, sir, not a word.” 

“Call back by radio,” interposed 
Lamb. “See if you can find out what's 
wrong.” 

Aubert closed the switch and met 
his chief's eyes. “Curiouser and curi- 
ouser,” he said. He looked through the 
typewritten message and then up again. 
“Yanac’s generally sound.” 

“I'd trust him before anyone I know,’ 
said Lamb simply. 

Yanac was in charge of the super- 
vision of disarmament in a part of the 
world where the late turmoil had taken 
longer than elsewhere to subside. 

“This shouldn’t come to us at. all,” 
said Aubert; “it ought to go direct to 
the committee.” 

“Maybe so,” agreed Lamb. “I expect 
Yanac means to report to them as well.” 

“He seems to be very sure of his facts,” 
went on Aubert, “and they ring true.” 
According to Yanac, someone was plan- 
ning a fresh upheaval in tortured 
Europe. 

The buzzer sounded and Aubert held 
down the switch, 

“The cable’s broke, sir. I arst ‘em to 
send the message on by wireless, but 
there’s not much hope till tomorrow, sir, 
wiv all the congestion.” 

That in itself was confirmation of 
what Yanac was trying to tell them. 

“Better pass this on to the commit- 
tee,” suggested Aubert. 

Lamb looked at the clock and did 
a couple of sums in his head, working 
out what time it would be in two other 
places of the world. It would take hours 
to get a quorum of the committee to- 
gether at that time of night. And then 
it would take all day to reach a deci- 
sion as vital as the one necessary and 
that was just what the people Yanac 
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derstanding of world politics and 
military matters. He was a foreign 
correspondent for the London Times 
in Spain in 1936, and he covered 
Prague during the Nazi occupation 
of Czechoslovakia. 








was in contact with were counting on. 

“Tll leave that for you to do,” said 
Lamb. “Call Bulow and have my plane 
brought out—the four-motor. Roberts 
and Sanchez can pilot it. I'll start in 
twenty minutes.” 

While Aubert put the order through 
Lamb walked up and down the room; 
he was ready by the time Aubert re- 
leased the switch. 

“These are your orders,” he said. 
“Take them down quick, so that I can 
sign them before I go.” 

Aubert twirled a fresh sheet of paper 
into the typewriter and his fingers 
danced madly over the keys as. Larmb 
dictated the three brief paragraphs. 

“Those are my orders,” said Lamb, 
signing the sheet. “They hold good un- 
less countermafnded by me in person; 
not by cable or by telephone, even if 
you're sure it’s my voice. You'll carry 
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them out whether I’m alive or dead. 
There’s the plane on the runway.” 

The plane crossed half an ocean and 
half a continent before, finally, Roberts 
set it down on the last runway. Not 
such a good landing either. Roberts let 
her bounce and took her up again with 
a jerk. 

Well, for gosh sake, said Lamb to 
himself, thrown back abruptly against 
his seat. The plane circled, its search- 
lights stabbing at the ground. and 
Lamb, peering through his window, 
saw the dark shape of @ truck station- 
ary on the runway. No wonder Roberts 
had hadto take her up in a hurry. The 
plane circled again, and this time the 
runway was clear and Roberts brought 
her down. As the plane came to a stop, 
Sanchez came aft, his face working and 
his hands gesticulating with Latin 
American excitement. “These droops!” 
he said. “They call us down and then 
run a truck clean onto the runway! 
Somebody ought to be shot!” 

Lamb entered into no discussion of 
the incident with him. It occurred to 
Lamb that there were certain people in 
this capital who would not be at. all 
sorry if an accident were to incapaci- 
tate for a few hours the major general 
commanding thé air force, If the acci- 
dent were severe enough to kill him, 
that would be just too, bad. 

The plane door opened, and standing 
at the-foot of the ladder to welcome 
him was a figure in uniform, his right 
hand in a stiff salute. “This is an un- 
expected pleasure. What can I do for 
you, general?” 

Lamb fished- in his pockets for his 
notes. “That's the name of the man I 
want to see. I must see him immedi- 
ately.” 

“He’s a very important man,” said the 
officer. “He’s hard to see. And at this 
time of night—” 

“I have to see him,” said Lamb. 

“He’s the leader of the opposition,” 
said the officer dubiously. There was 
that in his expression which told Lamb 
the officer did not approve of the op- 
position. 

“That’s why I want to see him,” said 
Lamb. “We'll telephone and say I am 
on the way.” 

“Come this way then,” said the offi- 
cer. 

“What was that truck doing on the 
runway?” asked Lamb as they passed 
through the gate. 

“Nobody knows how that happened!” 
said the officer vehemently. “I’m not in 
charge here, you know. I saw it happen. 
The truck just ran across as you were 
coming in. Do you want to speak to the 
officer in charge of the control tower?” 


(Continued on page 36) 
































DO YOU KNOW HOW TO STUDY? 
F 


RED is a fellow who once took a 
solemn oath never to study and 
ias kept his vow faithfully. Peg is a 

who, with equal devotion, spends 
over her books, yet sees only the 
design of the wall-paper before her. 

This article is not about them, but 
about Bert. Because Bert does study 
and does get fairly good results, But he 
is not satisfied since he wants to make 
every minute spent on his books yield 
the maximum results. In that way, he 
will have more time for his war job 
and some fun. In order to help Bert, 1 
set down these 20 rules of study for 
him. 

1. You can’t study well unless your 
eyesight and hearing are good and your 
general physical and mental health are 
up to par» Get them checked up. 

2. It is amazing how much we can 
do if we operate according, to a time 
budget. By careful planning, we can 
divide our time between work around 
the house, an outside job, school, study, 
good times. 

8. The best studying is done, not to 
satisfy the teacher nor to beat a rival 
student, but to gain more information 
and skill so that we can reach some goal 
we have set for ourselves; to earn 
a living, add interest to our lives, or 
render others a service. Whenever you 
encounter a new subject or a new idea, 
ask yourself, “In what way can I use 
this?” 

4. We learn to-do by doing and we 
lose what we do not use. Whatever it is 
that you study, try to apply -it to prac- 

and current situations, if possible, 
in your life or experience. 

5. We must be ready for a particu- 
lar subject and the next step within it. 
If previous knowledge is required, go 
back and get it. 

6. Never begin work without know- 
ing exactly what you are supposed to 
do. Students who manage to get through 
school with little study have a way of 
listening attentively when the teacher 


ead 





is explaifiing what it is essential tor 
them to do. 

7. Relate anything new you learn to 
something you already know: One musi- 
cal instrument or language may be like 
another. Cross the boundaries between 


subjects: see whether the historical 
background of a novel is the true his- 
tory of that period. 

8. Study is not a natural human ac- 
tivity. Don’t quit in five minutes, just 
because you can’t get anywhere. Go 
through the motions for a while longer, 
and the chances are you actually will be 
at work. 

9. It is natural for our attention to 


* wande: it we find the task dull or if 


we have something unusually pleasant 
or painful on our minds. Whenever 
these outside thoughts cannot be de- 
nied, take a seventh-inning stretch. 

10: There is a limit to which we can 
give any subject or task our undivided 
attention, a limit which varies with the 
interest and difficulty of the material. 
In learning, a change is almost’ as good 
as a rest. Keep a log of how long you 
can study a subject before your mind 
rebels. When the time is up, switch 
to something else and stick to that for 
the agreed-upon time. 

One plan is to start your study with 
the most boring or difficult task, switch 
to an interesting and easy one, and al- 
ternate that way, ending with a pleas- 
ant assignment. Do your math or his- 
tory, then practice the piano, then next 
take up your English homework 

Or, after having given your all to 
what you consider a “dull” subject, 
take time out, do a handspring, relax, 
have a jelly sandwich and milk. Then 
return to the faithful performance of 
another dull task. 

11. People viry a great deal in the 
conditions they require for efficient 
study. Silence and solitude are craved 
by some; noise and company by others. 
Many young people want fast and 
merry radio programs when they work. 
One person likes the same nook, chair 
and pencil day after day. The next one 
studies wherever he is: a phore booth, 
a trolley car. 

Conduct an honest experiment and 
abide by the results. Compare the qual- 


ity of work turned out in a particular 
subject under different conditions. If 
you must have @ particular radio pro- 
gram, for example, and you find it does 
cut down on the quality of home work, 
listen to the program unreservedly and 
do your studying at another time. If 
you can prove the radio helps or at 
least doesn’t hurt your work, keep it 
no matter what others say. (Symphonic 
music helps me, but not speaking broad- 
casts. ) 

12. Each time you study, try to look 
up all the words you come across that 
you don’t clearly understand. If you 
find that this means too much work, the 
material is probably too advanced for 
your particular stage of development. 
Efficient study is impossible without 
efficient reading. If you have any doubt 
about your ability here, see the reading 
expert in your school. 

13. If your book is your own, personal 
property, mark key sentences and make 
notes in the margin. But if it is not your 
own, jot down key ideas in a notebook 
Either method helps toward a quick re- 
view. 

14. Some subjects should be studied 
word by word. Most of one’s reading, 
however, is rapid survey reading —“skim- 
ming.” Instead of spending two hours 
reading several chapters of a history 
assignment, devote the first half hour 
to reading the first and last sentences 
of paragraphs, get someone to quiz you 
for the next fifteen minutes on what you 
have learned, and then fifteen more 
minutes to going back, correcting your 
errors and acquiring the information 
you missed. 

15. Some subjects consist of units 
that must be memorized. You can’t re- 
call a formula or a conjugation through 
reasoning. Big jobs of memorization 
should be divided into short periods, 
and, if necessary, spread over several 
days. Commit the material to memory 
in the form in which you will use it. 
Since the poem will be used as a whole, 
learn it that way. 

A series of isolated facts should be 
broken up and the parts learned sepa- 
rately, because that’s the way it will 
be used. Whenever you can “associate” 
ideas instead of memorizing them, do 
so. Always try to understand the mean- 
ing of the material before you. Think 
about it a while, and see if you can re- 

(Concluded on next page) 
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JOIN THE NAVY AS A CIVILIAN 


The Navy needs girls who can qualify in a 
Civil Service Test for work in Washington, D. C. 


» ae ap the papers are filled with the 
great part that our Navy is playing 
in this war. In two Years we have built 
the greatest sea-air power on earth. Yet, 
in order to keep the ships fighting and 
the planes flying, the Navy needs civ- 
ilian girls —like you who are about to 
graduate from high school. 

You are no doubt asking, “How can 
| possibly fit into the Navy as a civ- 
ilian?” Hére are your answers: 

If you are 17% years old or over, the 
Navy needs you as a civilian typist, 
stenographer, or clerk. You will be 
working in the offices of Navy head- 
quarters at Washington. You might be 
a secretary to an officer in the Bureau 
of Aeronautics; you might be typing 
orders that send the Fleet into action; 
or you might be a clerk, keeping records 
of Navy heroes in the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel. There are other interesting jobs 
too that could be yours, such as those 
in the Hydrographic office, working 
with ocean charts; the Bureau of Ships, 
where the designing is carried out; or 
confidential jobs in Operations or at 
the Naval Observatory. 

You can qualify for these jobs by 
passing a Civil Service examination. 
Typing requirements are approximately 
35 words a minute, while dictation must 
be taken at the rate of 80 words a 
minute, If you are skilled neither at 
typing nor shorthand, you may become 
a clerk by qualifying in a general cleri- 
cal examination. The entrance salary for 
all these positions is $146 a month or 
approximately $34 a week. If you are 
a secretary with two or more years of 
experience. your entrance salary will 
be $164 a month. 

Before you exclaim, “But there’s no 
place to live in Washington!” read on: 


You can have good times at USO 
parties or Navy Bureau dances. 


Officers’ secretary is among jobs 
open to Navy civilian employees. 


A room for you is guaranteed upon your 
arrival in Washington. (War Housing 
has announced that there are over 3,000 
vacant housing units for civilians at the 
present time.) You will have a room 
that has been carefully pre-selected by 
the Navy; and what’s more, you may 
specify just what. type 6f room you de- 
sire—a single room, a double room, 
or a room to be shared with several 
girls. The rentals are as reasonable as 
you would find anywhere. These rooms 
are caréfully inspected as to location, 
price, transportation and facilities, 

When you have qualified in a Civil 
Service examination and have stated 
your desire to work for the Navy De- 
partment, a representative of the Navy 
will arrange to pay your transportation 
to Washington. 

Your final but no means unimportant 
question will no doubt be, “But what 
about dates? We've heard that there 
are eight girls to every man, etc.” That 
is by no means true in wartime Wash- 
ington. Men are stationed in the city 
and nearby vicinity from every branch 
of the service— Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard and Marines. They're looking 
for good times foo and a chance to meet 
attractive girls. It’s easy to become 
acquainted at USO parties, dances held 
by the different Bureaus, or at church 
parties. 

The Navy Department has a woman 
counselor in every Bureau who is there 
to talk over any problems that you may 
have — regarding your job or your per- 
sonal activities after work hours. You 
may, along with so many other young 
people in Washington, want to con- 
tinue your studies at the night schools 
of one of the colleges or universities. 


Your counselor will help you map out 
courses. She'll help you become ac- 
quainted also with the many famous 
buildings and scenes in Washington. 

If there is a U. S. Civil Service office 
in your town, apply direct to that office. 
If there is no such office available, go 
to the local post office and secure the 
information from the Civil Service sec- 
retary there. 

The Navy offers you a vital job in the 
war-time capital of the world. The Navy 
needs you as a civilian, You can be 
sure, in your role as a civilian with the 
Navy, that every tap of the typewriter, 
or every record kept will be bringing 
victory nearer. 








How to Study 
(Concluded) 


late one part to another through some 
kind of tie-up. 

16. Don’t turn the page or put down 
the assignment until you've understood 
as far as you've gone. Never think that 


_ you've learned anything if you have, 


as a substitute for understanding it, 
mechanically’ memorized the words. 

17. While this next may sound like 
a squirrel chasing its own tail, one way 
to acquire interest in a subject you find 
dull (and thereby make studying easier 
and save time) is to try to find out 
more about it. We all have had the ex- 
perience that the more we have learned 
about something, the more we wish to 
know. 

18. Some students, especially those 
who can’t study at home or who are 
not “self-starters” when it comes to 
studying, find it helpful to stay after 
school or meet in someone’s house for 
a quiz-fest. Each student prepares the 
answers to certain problems, if he can, 
and then questions and teaches the 
others. Or else, one person reads the 
question and whoever in the group 
knows the answer, talks up. Some young 
people learn better in a group of their 
contemporaries because all are on an 
equal plane. 

19. Each time you study you should 
have a goal and a sub-goal. The goal 
may be to obtain a fairly comprehen- 
sive knowledge of modern American 
history. The sub-goal may be no more 
than going from page 620 to 632 ir 
your history book and making appro- 
priate notes before getting up for the 
seventh-inning stretch. 

20. For each of your classes, briefly 
write or make a talk on “How I Pre- 
pare My Work for This Glass.” If you 
will “tell all,” the resulting discussion 
should be an eye-opener for you and 
your fellow-students. 





ft 
th ...An Ever READY America! 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


)o Abpea + eephscherreneis the protect- 
ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 
been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece, 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 
preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 
shall America be caught physically unpre- 
pared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace and freedom. 

But—let us resolve that from this war on, 
America shall be @ physicalty fit, ever ready 
people, 

First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in good condition, through participa- 
tion in organized sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America, 

Through compulsory Physical Training in 
our schools, colleges ‘and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begin- 


IT’S WILSON 


Sa ee 








ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, boxing, and other American 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that ail the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep them healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 


. them by more business executives and office 


workers, — 

Let there be more help for that part of the 
youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 
let us establish new and higher physical 


standards for all of America. 


TODAY 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial 
and economic machinery, but our millions of 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world 
restoration and progress after the war. 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. But 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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N Marcu 4, 1943, something new 
was added to aerial warfare. A 
Jap convoy of 22 ships was sighted 
in the Bismarck Sea heading for New 
Guinea. Carrying thousands of 
troops, it was escorted by planes and 
warships. Word was flashed by the 
observing Flying Fortress to the 
American Command Post at Buna. 


Action followed swiftly. A squad- 
ron of B-25 Mitchell Bombers droned 
for the trouble spot. Then, instead 


of dropping their eggs from “up-. 


stairs” as usual, they tore at the 
doomed ships at mast height with 
guns ablaze to clear the decks. At a 








distance of mere yards their bomb 
bays opened, heavy delayed-action 
bombs plunged into the water, tor- 
pedo fashion. Skimming over the 
surface, as a stone is skipped over a 
millpond, they bull’s-eyed many Jap 
hulls, blew them to smithereens. 
Thus, a new and deadly technique 
—skip-bombing—had been tried and 
found not wanting—a triumph of 


American battle sense and flying 
know-how! 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


“HOP... SKIP... and SUNK 


How B-25 Mitchell Bombers used a new technique to sink Jap war vessels and troopships 


Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation ... giving our fighting 
aircraft new speed and range, and a 
great tactical advantage. 


Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the. power and 


production of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and run- 


in purposes, than any other brand. 


And now, each day; Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a toadibe 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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Student Opinion Poll Shows 
Desire for Independent Careers 


| sighen Supra seid occupations are 
the natural choice of the majority of 
high school students in the United 
States, according to a career survey 
of over 112,000 boys and girls just 
completed by the Institute of P Student 
Opinion, sponsored by Scholastic Mag- 
azine and composed of 1320 high school 


newspapers, 

Sixty per cent of the boys and 58 per 
cent of the girls who participated in 
the Institute's most recent poll chose in- 
ps a occupations in preference to 
working for someone else. Among the 
boys 26.2 per cent chose owning or man- 
aging their own businesses, 21.7 per 
cent preferred professions, and 12.1 per 
céht indicated farming-as their choice. 
A cross-tabulation, based on 1940 rural- 
urban population percentages, reveals 
that 32 per cent of the boys living in 
rural areas chose farming, 24 per cent 
owning or managing their own busi- 
nesses, and 14 per cent professions. 

On the other hand, considering occu- 
pations where the individual is subordi- 
nated to a larger group er organization, 
16.9 per cent of the boys’ vote and 19 
per cent of the girls’ went to “working 
for a large business or industry.” Gov- 
ernment or public service received 16.6 
per. cent of the boys’ preference, and 13 
per cent of the girls’. 

The survey question was phrased as 
follows: 

“If you could begin your career in 
any of the following, and obtain the 
same income at the start, which would 
you choose? (a) government or public 
service; (b) working for a Jarge busi- 
ness or industrial corporation; (c) work- 
ing for a small business or industry; (d) 
owning or managing your own business; 
(e) a profession, such as medicine, law, 
teaching, or nursing; (f) farming. or 
some branch of agriculture.” 

The tabulation of votes by boys and 
girls for each of these six choices is 
shown below: 

The total votes cast included 51,599 
boys and 61,115 girls representing all 
sections of the country. Students voted 
by individual ballot, and many were 





later interviewed by student reporters 
as to the reasons for their choices. The 
individualists spoke with one voice, “I 
want to be my own boss!” The follow- 
ing are typical comments: 

“I would rather be a professional 
man, a farmer, or own a smal] store 
or business than work for the govern- 
ment or any other place where you are 
not managing your own money, 
thoughts and labor. 1 like my own 
ideas.” 


“If America wants to remain demo- 
cratic, the people should exercise their 
own ideas in business.” 

“Farming is good, healthful work. 
You have plenty to eat, plenty of free- 
dom, and no snoopy neighbors!” 

The majority of girls interviewed 
chose nursing or teaching with the idea 
of serving humanity. A boy specified 
engineering as his choice, because he 
wanted “to help reconstruct the world.” 
Another chose farming because “so 
much food will have to be produced 
to feed the starving peoples.” 

Reasons given for choosing govern- 
ment or public service and working for 
a large business or industry were al- 
most identical: 

“A government employee's salary is 
stable and his job is usually secure.’ 

“I prefer working for a large corpo- 
ration because. there is security, regu- 
lar pay, and good working conditions.” 

Membership in the Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion is open to any senior or 
junior high school newspaper, wishing 
to conduct student opinion polls on 
questions of public significance. Full in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Institute of Student Opinion, Scholastic 
Pablications, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

On Saturday, February 12, at 12 
o'clock noon the results of this poll will 
be presented on the Blue Network. The 
poll will be part of a dramatic program 
called Blue Playhouse. The dramatiza- 
tion will be built around the career of 
Abraham Lincoln, showing how this 
great man was influenced to enter pub- 
lic service. 








a. Governthent or public service 
b. Working for a large business or industrial corpo- 


ration 
. Working for a small business or industry 


c Lf 
Poor octigee gu one wah sgrendl ; 
e. A profession, such as medicine, law, teaching, 


f. Farming or some branch of agriculture. 25a 


or nursing 


Boys Girls 
..+. 8558 (16.6%) 7973 (18%) 
8738. (16.9%) 11,840 (19%) 
8336 ({ 65%) 5916 (10%) 
13,517 (26.2%) 6689 (11%) 
11,206 (21.7%) 27,270 (45%) 
ba (12.1%) 1427 ( 2%) 











| Aristotle Said: | 


if ‘ : 
Learning Weee 


a refuge in 
. >»? 
adversity | 











The 


importance of a 
sound education was 
continuously stressed by 
this great philosopher. 


Aristotle also termed 
learning “an ornament 
of prosperity” and “a 


provision in old age.” 


. The post-war period is 
likely to be a highly- 
competitive era, with a 
Man’‘s income depending 
more than ever on the 


thoroughness of his prep- 
arations. 


Fathers can assure a col- 
lege training for their 
children through life in- 
surance endowments ac- 
quired for that purpose. 
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A mutual life insurance company 
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Hottest Crafe in Aviation 


POPULARLY CALLED “THE SQUIRT” 


A new and deadlier type of 
airplane is in the skies today. 
Soon it will teach the Luftwaffe 
a lesson in American air power. 
Scientists refer to it as a jet- 
propelled airplane. Pilots and 
ground crews call it the Squirt. 

Although the plane is already 
in production in the U. S. and 
Great Britain most of its details 
are a military secret. It has two 
engines, but no propeller. It 
burns kerosene instead of high 
octane gas. 


Earmarks of Greatness 


Jet-propelled, the Squirt will 
reach altitudes where the air is 
too thin for propeller blades to 
get enough “bite.” The Squirt 
may even be able to top the 
present world’s altitude record 
of over 72,000 feet. It is a “hot” 
ship, with a speed sdid to be 
more than 600 m.p.h. 

High rate of climb, top speed, 
altitude, and the ability of light- 
ning maneuver, are the ear- 
marks of a great interceptor. 
The Squirt has them all. 

The Squirt is not a “rocket 
plane.” The rocket plane carries 
within it all the oxygen it needs 
for exploding its fuel: It could 
therefore operate in a vacuum. 

In the jet-propelled plane, air 
enters through the nose of the 
fuselage. It is compressed, and 
mixed under high pressure with 
burning fuel. The compressed 
gas is then exhausted through 





a rear jet. The terrific pressure 
of the escaping gas thrusts the 
plane forward. 

Jet-propulsion is not a new 
idea. The principle has been ex- 
perimented with for thirty years. 
It was not until 1941 that the 
Squirt was perfected in Eng- 
land by RAF Captain Frank 
Whittle. 

France and Germany both 
failed in their attempts to de- 
velop jet-propulsion. Italy tried 
next. In 1933 the Italian firm 
Caproni built the C.C.1, a jet- 
propelled plane which took off 
with the aid of a propeller. 
After ten minutes of flight the 
pilot landed. The plane was a 
failure. So was the next Caproni 
model, the C.C.2, without pro- 
peller, built in 1941. Its high- 
est speed was 180 m.p.h. 


One Drawback 


The rapid consumption of 
fuel is the only drawback to the 
jet-propelled plane. There is no 
doubt our scientists are working 
to find a better fuel. 

Meanwhile, from the airfields 
where the Squirt is being tested, 
strange, new legends have ap- 
peared. One tail story claims 
that the jet-propelled plane 
sucks in birds which come too 
close, the way a vacuum cleaner 
sucks in dust. The birds are 
ejected at the rear, plucked, 
cooked, and ready for the table. 














Courtesy Aviation Magazine, from The Aeroplane, London 
Army Air Forces have not yet released drawings or photo- 
graphs of the new Squirt. Above drawing represents the Italian 
jet-propelled Caproni, the C. C. 2, built in 1941; not a success. 





PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


If you know the answer to 
this one, you're smarter than the 
Army Air Forces. It’s a story 
told by Captain Meredith F. 
Slade who describes the high 
altitude experiments in the pres- 
sure chamber at Santa Ana Air 
Base in California. At an indi- 
cated altitude of 38,000 feet, 
the men in the chamber all 
masked, of course, and breath- 
ing tanked oxygen, saw some- 
thing they still can’t account 
for. An ordinary housefly was 
flying around in the thin air and 
finally .came to a leisurely 


landing on the ceiling. How did 
the fly stay alive? 
* * 


. 

On a torpedo-bombing prac- 
tice mission, an AAF plane had 
a minor crackup in a canal. The 
report turned in was “Sighted 
Suez. Sank in same.” 

e-“ar.@ 

“Start "em Spinning!” That's 
the B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
solution to the problem of sav- 
ing wear and tear on airplane 
tires. The new tires have vanes 
built into the sidewalls. The 
vanes catch the wind and start 
the tires turning as soon as the 
landing gear is lowered. So no 
longer do the tires hit the 
ground and go through that mo- 
mentary skid before rolling over 
the ground. 

a ~ * 

Here’s more lingo to add to 
your list of airmen’s slang: 

Chopping his teeth—squawk- 
ing, complaining. 

Dumbo—Grumman Avenger, 
TBF, torpedo bomber. 

Fouled up—all wrong. 

In the groove—plane making 
landing approach from point 
directly astern of carrier. 

Turf tamping — impatiently 
doing nothing, and grumbling 
about it. 

Sacked out or in the sack— 
sleeping. 

Stick and throttle boy—fight- 
er pilot. 

Wrapping it up — banking 
and turning a plane too sharply. 





New Flying Suit 
Keeps Pilots Warm 


Army Air Forces photo 


The main purpose of the new 
electrically-heated high-altitude 
flying suits of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces is to keep pilots 
warmi. The suit is made of soft, 
pliable leather, fully lined, and 
is zippered. 

This extremely effective pro- 
tective suit was developed in 
the equipment laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tubing dangling from the pilot’s 
helmet is an electrical connec- 
tion for plugging in to heat the 
suit. Note the convenient pad 
and pencil strapped on his right 
knee, which becomes horizontal 
when he is seated. 


Flying Boat Mars 
Carries the Freight 


The Martin Mars is really 
big. So big, in fact, that a small 
airplane could actually land on 
the 200-foot wing span of the 
giant cargo plane. Latest news 
on the huge ship is that. the 
Navy has ordered 20 of them 
from the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
for use with the Naval Air 
Transport Service, to be used 
strictly for cargo service. 
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it’s You 


Your fg Serene is coming in fast 
now ... boring head-on through black 
bursts of that rock her like a 
canoe. From your d seat in 
the greenhouse, you can see fires down 
below. That’s where the first wave 
laid its eggs. You're next! 

Sometimes, back at “pre-flight”’, it didn’t 

up. formulas 


The top-turret guns begin to spit, as 
you hanch doh cowed vane hombelghe 
Check for altitude! Check for air- 
speed! The guns are going faster now, 
but you won’t let yourself look up. 
Check for wind-drift! Suddenly you 
realize you're doing things automati- 
cally .,, all the things that came so 
hard im training. And you're doing 
them right! 


in advanced school you got pretty cocky: 
Pilots? Navigators? O. K. for some guys 
maybe. But you’re the man they build 
bombers around! You pack the knock-out 
punch! 


he Lib heels, and straightens out on 
her target, and Pete comes in over the 
poterphone: “O. K. Slugger. She’s 
yours. Make it ?’ You're the boss 
how. This is what you've been waiting 
or. You glue your eye to the sight, 
od talk into your throat microphone: 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 





“Level, Pete . .. hold that level: 
Bomb-bay doors open. Left a little . . : 
level now ... level. . . perfect!” And 
there’s your target—caught in the 
cross-hairs like a fly in a spider web. 
You jab the release, “Bombs Away!” 
Now you've done it! The seconds drag 
out ...and then Beezy, back at the 
tail-gun, yells: “HIT—HIT—HIT— 
! On target!! Hey, Lieutenant. 
Come and get your cigar!” 
Well... ! Your chest starts to swell 
3;. and then all at once you see that it 
wasn’t just yox who smeared that Nazi 
base. It was Pete, up in the pilot’s 
seat ... Cliff, with his navigation 
charts ... the gunners, Jim, Tony, 
Beezy, Lou. It was you . . . and the rest 
of the crew ... flying as a team... 
The same kind of team that paved the 
way for the landings in the Gilberts 
... that cleaned up the Japs on Kiska 
. . . that flattened Bremen and Wil- 
helmshaven...thatis carrying the war 
to Japan... 
The A.A.F. . ; ; the greatest team in 
the world! 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


and the Rest of the Team 


MEN OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your place— 
as Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot~—on 
this great A.A.F. team. Go to the nearest 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board .. . see 
if you can qualify for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve. If you qualify, you will 

receive Enlisted Reserve insig- 
=— nia... but will not be called for 

training until you are 18 or over. 
When called, you'll be given 5 months’ 
training (after a brief conditioning pe- 
riod) in one of America’s finest colleges 
».~- you'll get dual-control flying instruc- 
tion ... then’ go on to eight months of 
full flight training... the kind of training 
that makes America’s fliers the world’s 
best! When you graduate as a Bombardier, 
Navigator or Pilot—you will receive a 
$250 uniform allowance and your pay 
will be $246 to $327 per month. 


Meanwhile, see your local Civil Air Patrol 
Officers about C.A.P. Cadet training . ; . 
also your High School principal or ad- 
viser about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the H. S. Victory 
Corps. Both afford valuable pre-aviation 
training. 

(Essential workers in War industry or Agriculture—do not apply.) 
For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
@t the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navy Recrwiting Station: 
or, *f you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply 

through your commanding officer . . 


eae” + This 
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GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 





Boy clits ro LOVE in GLOOM 


9 bead 


HE other members of the Parker 

family were finishing breakfast when 
Penny came downstairs. She greeted 
them with a lackadaisical “g’moerning” 
and sat down at the table, sighing wear- 
ily. 

“Better hurry, dear, or you'll be late 
te school,” Mom warned. 

“I don’t care,” Penny said sullenly. 

Dad rattled the paper ominously. 

What was that, Penny?” 

“I meant—I don’t care for breakfast 
this morning.*I have a headache.” 

“It’s no wonder, as little as you've 
eaten lately,” Mom said with concern. 

“What’s the matter, Penny?” Dad de- 
manded. “You've lost your pep. You 

‘ aren’t interested in school, your friends, 
or Club Victory any more. Are you 
sick?” 

“She’s love-sick-for a guy named 
Nick!” Pete and Dodie chorused, mak- 
ing a hasty exit from the room. 

“What’s happened to Nick?” Dad 
asked casually. 

“I don’t know and don’t care,” Penny 
:eplied. “I’m not interested in Nick.” 

“Perhaps you'll-get a long letter from 
Hal Harcum today.” Mom reached 
across the table and patted Penny’s 
hand. “Eat some cereal, dear.” 

“I can’t, Mom,” Penny said petulant- 
ly. “I—I have a headache.” 

Dad folded the paper and put it on 
the table. “Then there must be a rea- 
son. You may be anemic or yéur blood 
pressure may be low. I'll phone Dr, Lu- 
bey this morning and you go to his office 
for a thorough physical examination di- 
rectly after school.” 

Penny started to protest, 
shrugged. “Okay,” she said, rising. 


then 


0. the way to school Penny met the 
postman on his rounds and inquired for 
mail, but there was no letter from Hal 
Harcum. Why, she asked herself in exas- 
peration, couldn’t he have written once 
during the month since he left? Even a 
postcard from his port of embarkation 
would have been something to shew the 
gang and it might have taken some of 
the wind out of Nick’s sails. If he wasn’t 
acting the clown! Dating a different girl 
every night, as if she cared. Humphl! 

The last bell rang before Penny 
reached school and, when she went into 
the dean’s office to get a tardy slip, Miss 


at? . 


Wohl said, “Penny, this is the third time 
in two weeks that you've been late. Your 
teachers report lack of interest in your 
work and you've dropped out of school 
activities. What’s the matter?” 

Penny. looked down at the floor. “I 
don’t know. My father thinks I may be 
anemic or something. I'm going to Dr. 
Lubey this afternoon.” 

“Well, I'm relieved to hear that. I had 
planned to send you to the school nurse, 
but we'll wait and see what your family 
doctor says. Here’s your tardy slip.” 


Tix day seemed endless. In the cafe- 
teria at noon Bev Murray suggested go- 
ing to the recreation room to dance, but 
Penny refused. 

She passed Nick in the corridor once 
during the afternoon and he said, “Hiya, 
Penny?” as if he meant to stop and talk, 
but she turned and went on. By the time 
she arrived at Dr. Lubey’s she felt worse 
than she had in the morning. Maybe 
something was wrong. Maybe she had 
pernicious anemia or a leaking heart. 
She almost hoped so. Then wouldn’t 
Nick be sorry he had been so mean? 

Dr. Lubey’s examination lasted two 
hours and he asked Penny to wait in the 
office while he checked the results of 
various tests. When he returned, he was 
smiling. “Penny, you're one of the 
healthiest specimens I’ve ever seen! If 
everybody had your constitution, I'd go 
out of business. Now, tell me, who is 
he?” 

“Who—w-what?” Penny stammered. 

“Who's the boy youre mooning 
over?” Dr. Lubey laughed. 

Penny struggled a moment. “He’s— 
overseas.” 


“So you're sitting around feeling 
sorry for yourself, is that it? Listen, 
Penny, you aren’t the only girl with a 
fellow overseas. There are thousands of 
you, but the wise ones aren’t moping. 
They're busy preserving the very things 
our boys are fighting for. They're get- 
ting an education and working at jobs, 
they're doing volunteer work for their 
communities and,” he added, “most of 
them are having some fun, too.” 

“You mean, dates with other boys?” 
Penny asked. 

“Perhaps. Did your boy-friend ask 
you not to date other boys?” 

“No, but I thought—” 

“You thought you’d be a martyr to 
the cause?” Dr. Lubey put in. “No, 
Penny, the way for you to be loyal to 
that boy is to live a normal, happy life.” 
He paused for a moment, “What about 
Club Victory? And weren’t you dating 
Nick Warren?” 

“Yes, but we broke up over— 
Penny hesitated and then sudd 
burst forth with the whole story ‘of her 
and Nick’s quarrel. 

When she had finished, Dr. Lub 
said, “Penny, I think you're off tl 
beam. I think Nick’s ‘possessive att 
tude’ was merely the result of hu 
pride. He probably regrets that ultim 
tum of choosing between him and Hall 
But he won't admit he was wrong, 
less you give him the chance to talk 
over. What's more, I think you've bee 
kidding yourself. It’s Nick you're moor 
ing over, not Hal.” 

Penny was silent a few moments. 
think you’re right,” she decided, “ 
I'll follow your advice about Nick. If 
doesn’t work,” she added, smiling, “ 
you'll have to examine him!” 
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The Fire-Department 


Tradition 
(Continued) 


“No,” said Lamb, “it doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

“Some thoughtless idiot,” concluded 
the officer. 

“Look out!” said. Lamb suddenly 
grabbing the officer's arm and leaping 
wildly for the curb. An unlighted mo- 
torcar at high speed missed them by 
inches. 

“Lots of fools about tonight!” sput- 
tered the officer wrathfully. 

“It looks like it,” agreed Lamb. 

‘“That’s one of the opposition cars 
too,” went on the officer. “Did you see 
the clover leaf badge? Strictly speaking, 
that badge is illegal since the last proc- 
lamation.” ’ 

“But it’s still to be seen in the 
streets?” 

“Yes.” 

The national government here was 
hardly strong enough to deal with a 
turbulent opposition; Yanac had already 
pointed that out. And the leader of the 
opposition was a determined and able 
man. At two hours’ notice he had been 
able to plan and execute two attempts 
to achieve Lamb’s apparently accidental 


death. 


“Here’s the telephone,” said the offi- 
ce. 
“Do the speaking for me,” said Lamb, 
motioning him in. “Say I must speak 
to him on a matter of life and death. 
Use those words or as near to them as 
you can get in your language.” 

The officer emerged three minutes 
later. “He'll see you,” he said. “I said 
you'd be there in ten minutes. My car's 
outside.” 

“There may be another accident,” 
said Lamb as they drove through the 
dark streets, “but I don’t think it’s 
likely.” 

Lamb guessed that the leader, now 
that he knew that Lamb wanted to 
see him, would be curious to hear what 
he had to say and would defer any fur- 
ther attempts on his life until after- 
ward. His guess proved correct, for 
they reached the big house in the fash- 
ionable square on the top of the hill 
without any incident. Two men were 
standing like sentries outside the front 
door. 

“That’s illegal too,” said the officer 
wryly. “Private armies are forbidden, 
but I don’t think our premier dares risk 
a showdown.” 

The door swung open as Lamb went 
up the steps, and the two sentries stood 
at stiff salute as he walked past them. 
A butler in dress clothes bowed to him 
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sit down, general?” 

The other man pushed a box of cigars 
across-to Lamb, who selected one. 

“I hear you intend to disturb the 
peace of the world today,” Lamb said. 

The Jeader’s glance did not waver 
before this assault. “You may be mis- 
informed,” he said, “and if I were con- 
templating any action, it would be to 
obtain justice for my country.” 

“My information,” said Lamb, “is that 
your party has planned to seize a cer- 
tain border city today. That would be 
in violation of the decision of the Su- 
pervisory Committee of International 
Relations.” 

“The SCIR!” said the leader, and the 
contempt in his voice was beyond de- 
scription. 

“They are the people who pay me to 
do my job,” Lamb said mildly. 

“Did they pay you to come here?” in- 
terposed the other man. 

“No,” said Lamb simply. “They prob- 
ably have only just heard that I have 
arrived,” 

“And now you find there is nothing 
you can do,” sneered the leader. “Our 
preparations are made and we move in 
three hours.” 

“The city will be ours,” continued the 
other man, “and we caf snap our fin- 
gers at your committee.” 

“You think they'll take no action?” 

“Committees never do, and the SCIR 
least of all.” The leader slapped the 
table with a thick, hairy hand. 

“Your idea is,” said Lamb musingly, 
his eyes looking above and beyond the 
heads of his audience of two, “to lay 
hold of the city by force. You think 
then the committee will make the best 


















as he and led him through to will be founded on an act of violence. 
a room at the back of the house. It The pattern will be established again. 
was full of the smoke of cigars; Lamb You will demand more concessions and 
guessed that either the two people he then more, with violence or the threat 
saw at the table had been smoking of violence as your argument. And when 
there all night or else a large confer- violence is successful, your people will 
ence had hastily adjourned on his ar- agree to rearmament. I can foresee war 
rival. At the head of the table sat the throughout the world in ten years’ time. 
leader of the ; Lamb recog- Are you still going to do this thing?” 

poe ola my cop ocd | It was a long speech, and his audi- 
had appeared in a good many cartoons ence moved a little restlessly in their 


seats before the other man spoke. “If 
your committee foresees this, why do 
they not render us justice now?” 
“Justice,” said Jimmy, “is what you 
think is right. Injustice is what the other 
man thinks is right.” 
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As nobody seemed inclined to answer, 
Jimmy -plunged into another speech. 

“I was a fireman once,” he said. “I 
know how fires start. They have small 
beginnings, but if those beginnings are 
not dealt with at once, they grow big- 
ger and bigger and they take a firmer 
and firmer hold, and before you know 
where you are, the thing that a man 
could deal with in five seconds with a 
hand extinguisher has become a three- 
alarm fire and an all-night job. I be- 
lieve in stopping these things before 
they have taken hold.” 

The leader broke into laughter show- 
ing his white teeth. That's a pretty 
speech, general. It’s a pity that you are 
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sooner than spill blood to turn you out.* 
“Then our country will have justice,” 
said the leader. 
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entirely wrong. You are wrong in more. 
ways than I can count offhand. No 
world is a good world where injus- 
tice flourishes. That’s the first point. 
And I promise my people péace and 
not war; I make that promise to the 
whole world. What I propose to do 
today will be a salutary medicine to 
a sick world languishing under the 
blundering ministrations of these in- 
competent committees of yours. They 
debate and we act.” 


“The . political existence of our 
party,” supplemented the other man, 


be simply suicide for us.” 

Jimmy could see that this last speech 
was directed as much to the leader 
to himself; it was the prick of 

“We shall march,” said 
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ACROSS 


. The way you want toast to be. 
. What football players wind around their 
to protect them. 


hands 
. Short for “advertisement.” 
. What you get from eating Planters Peo 
nuts. 
. A person who makes hats. 
. A male offspring. 
. Slang for “father.” 
_ ———— deserves another.” 
lishmen like to drink at 4 o'clock. 


. “One 
. What 
What we all enjoy doing three times oa 


20. Opposite of “off.” 

. The night before Christmas. 

. What makes Planters Peanuts taste-good. 

. Abbreviation for “Lovisiana.” 

\ What every baseball player likes to 
swing. 

. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning. 


DOWN 


. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
. What you receive for work. 
. The hero of this puzzle; “Mr. 
. Obsolete word for “ate.” 
. A color; bulls don’t like it. 
. What you on a report card. 
° “cold.”’ 
line is wound on. 
navy. 
. “Dorothy.” 
. What you shoot with a bow. 
. Escape; get away from. 
. Opposite of thin. 
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100 Honorable Mentions — 1 pound pock- 
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“ suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army. Navy 
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considering what a sissy manner 
has.” 

Jimmy waited deliberately, to force a 
reply from the men he was speaking to. 

“What orders did you give him?” 
asked the leader thickly. 

“He is to carry out one of the schemes 
we have drawn up on paper for exer- 
cises. He won't be able to assemble a 
thousand planes at the decisive point. 1 
admit that; these movements call for 
time and organization. But he will be 
coming with five hundred. I know all 
about the twenty planes you have hid- 
den away, but those old fighters won't 
last a minute before ours, as you know. 
Aubert has orders to destroy every mil- 
itary column on any road leading to the 
city. Hel do it, all right; Aubert’s not 
the man for half measures.” 

“It would be political suicide not to 
march,” prodded the other man. 

“It'll be real suicide if you do march,” 
said Jimmy. 

The other man stirred in his chair 
again, and for some reason Jimmy took 
his eyes from the leader’s face and 
looked across at him. He was holding an 
automatic pistol, his hand steadied on 
the table and the muzzle pointed at 
Jimmy. The sight of it brought him 4 
great wave of relief—he was in too ex 
alted a mood to think of his own per- 
sonal danger—because it was clear to 
him at once that the threat of personal 
violence was in itself an admission of 
defeat. 

“Put that thing away,” said Jimmy. 
“It won't help you at all if you kill me. 

The leader and the other man sat pas- 
sive. 

“Tm telling you the truth,” went 
Jimmy. “Aubert has his orders, and 
most my last words to him were that h 
should carry them out whether I 
dead or alive. And if I am dead, Aubert 
will not rest until he’s seen the 
who's killed me hanged.” 

“Put it away,” said the leader. 
would not have risen to-his present p 
sition if he had not been a good jud 
of humahity. He could see that Ji 
meant what he said. Moreover, he 





























Obstacle . . . . is just a thing such as 
a pencil, toy or book 

Obstructions . . . . anything under 
construction 

Epicure . ... a way of curing a germ 
or animal . 
Omnivorous . . . . not sure about your 
next step: 

Carnivora . .. any man attending 
to a show or carnival 

Fatalist . . . . anyone who engages in 
fatalism 

Fatalist . . . . a doctor 


Novice . . .. a novel or a story which 
has been written 

Inferiority complex . . 
makes you do things 

Cinema .. . . a word that is used in 
scientific study 

es: . hot weather 


Racheléer.. «agin animal that moves 


.. a feeling that 


around 

Antics .. . . a place containing every- 
thing 

Limerick... . . a hammer 

Penetrated . . . . when you think hard 


Mis’ Rosemary Schade, 
Bridgeport (Ohio) H. 8. 


Pardon My Accent! 


Edison ~ Bowman; Navajo Indian 
bronco buster, credits his Western ac- 
cent for am assignment in the Army 
Signal Corps. When he joined the Army 
18 months ago, he told an interviewing 
officer that he was a “rodeo hand.” 

“Radio" ham,” nodded the officer and 
assigned him to radio work. 
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